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Awl and Tool Set 
No. K 50 
Price $1.50 



















of Tools 
at Hand 


The handiest little kit of 
tools you can imagine. Ready for 
almost any ordinary job of fixing around 
the house. 

Its uses are innumerable—in the handle are 
screw-drivers, chisel, gouge, file, gimlet, awls for 
punching and cutting and countersink—all these 
tools fit in the handle and are adjusted in a second. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Aw! and Tool Set 


They will find use 





is a great thing for the boys. 
for it every day. 

Every tool in the set is a Keen Kutter and is 
therefore of the very highest quality and guaran- 
teed perfect. 

The way to be sure of lasting satisfaction in 
buying tools and cutlery is to ask for Keen Kutter 
and look for the trademark 
which guarantees them. 
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TRADE ia? MARK 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 
St. Louis and New York, 
U.S. A. 











Make 
Your Own 
Ice Cream 

and 


You Know 
It's Good 


Smoother, richer, better 
ice cream—more wholesome, purer - 
ices—a more tempting variety of frozen desserts than 
you could possibly buy anywhere can be made at home, 
in four minutes, with the 


Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


It stirs three ways at once by just turning the handle. 





This 


triple motion produces an indescribably fine-grained, creamy result. 
Lumpy or coarse ice cream is an impossibility with the White 
Mountain Freezer. 


Make ice cream often—it 
is wholesome when made at 
home, for you know what is 
in it, and with the White 
Mountain Freezer it is easy 
and rapid—four minutes at 
the light-turning handle, and 
it is done. 











Frozen desserts are 
frequent and inexpen- 
sive luxuries in homes possessing a White 
Mountain Freezer. 

“Frozen Dainties”” FREE—A Book for You. 


Exact instructions for making Ice Cream, Ices, Sherbets, 
Frozen Puddings, Fruits, etc. Send for it; you'll enjoy it. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 








DEPT. H, NASHUA, N. H. 











MINERAL 


Any family that has not yet learned the 
value of Adams’ Mineral Soap has an im- 
portant discovery yet to make. 

Try it first for washing hands. See how pleasant its 

use is and how beautifully soft and white your hands are 
afterward. Then try it for cleaning —the wash-bowl, bath tub, 
woodwork, marble mantels, tiles, kitchen walls, etc. Then for 
cleaning brass, copper, iron and earthenware. 

You will be surprised to find how many different things 
Adams’ Mineral Soap will clean. Finally, on Saturday night, try 
it for the bath. Most delightful bathing soap you ever used. 
You’ll say so when you’ve used it. Leaves the skin like velvet 
and imparts the freshness and buoyancy of a Turkish bath. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO GET IT FOR YOU. 
Tell him it is made by 


THE ENOS ADAMS COMPANY, Bennington, Vt. 
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ARE you short on bedrooms? Is it hard to make an 
extra guest comfortable? The Climax Extension 
Couch Bed solves the problem. Little space required 
by day. A full size bed opened up at night by press- 
ing the foot on a lever. Strong, substantial and restful. 
Steel tubing frame, steel wire fabric, double row of 
coiled steel springs. 
\ The Climax costs a little more than the common 
: kind of couches—and is worth every cent it costs. 
Go to your dealer and get him to show you just 
how The Climax works. After seeing it you won’t 
e4 have any other kind. In case you cannot obtain it 
| from your regular dealer,, please notify us and we will 
—— 











see that you are supplied. 


Write for Illustrated Descriptive Folder 
if you are thinking of buying a couch. 


S. SPRING BED CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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4 N the next act the 
i ] ) clowns bundled ‘‘Red- 

ney’’ in like a water- 
melon, and they took turns 
‘* walking’’ him, as river- 
drivers walk rolling logs. 
Again, if it did not really 
damage him, it almost scared 
him to death. 

A second time the hook was 
snapped into his belt. And 
then, pursued by a grotesque 
‘‘man monkey’’ clown, he was 
run up, past nets, trapezes and 
gasoline chandeliers, till he 
was at the very ridge-line of the ‘‘big top.’’ 
It was so hot, too, that although only a little of 
his pursuer’s face was visible, he seemed, under 
his brown door-mat make-up, to be melting 
away. Redney’s own head felt as if it had 
been thrust into a steam-boiler. 

Then suddenly they dropped him to within 
five feet of the ground again. He only knew 
he had not struck by opening his 
eyes to the stinging squirt of half a 
dozen soda siphons. 

And once more the audience was 
shouting and heehawing its delight! 

‘*T guess that’ll be all for me!’’ 
he said, when he had gradually come 
to himself on the box in the dressing- 
room. 

He turned to the English ‘‘Zany’’ 
beside him. ‘‘Say, did somebody 
use to be ‘the human egg’ every 
night ?”” 

‘*Yes! Honly just now he ’appens 
to be in the ’orspital. Always 
gettin’ ’imself into the ’orspital, that 
lad!’’ 

“*T bet he is!’’ He tried to undo 
his collar, but his throat choked 
achingly. He had known disappoint- 
ment before in his life, but never 


anything like this. ‘‘Heh, Icouldn’t 
make good at it, I guess, in a thou- 
sand years !’’ 


‘*‘What’s that ?’’ called out ‘‘Splin- 
ters.’’? ‘‘We’re not going to lose you 
after only twoacts? Well, well, well, 
well, well !’’ 

He came over and let the wind 
out of the ‘‘egg.’’ And then, unloos- 
ing the neck and ankle straps, he 
handed Red a pot of vaseline. ‘‘If 
you really must go, this will take the 
paint off. And you can wash up 
down there.’’ 

The whole brigade of clowns tum- 
bled and ‘‘cart-wheeled’’ into the 
ring again, and left him in their 
corner alone. 

The ‘‘G. M.’’ had come quietly in, 
but Red could not meet his eye. 

The ‘‘Saxon Samsons’’ were re- 
turning from their second act. The 
solemn-faced boy in the troupe, —they 
called him Hans,— glittering in his blue and 
silver, almost touched him as he passed. 

“IT guess he made good all right,’’ thought 
Red, ‘‘but I bet there’s a terrible lot that 
don’t!’? He began to have a feeling for those 
who ‘‘don’t’’ that he never had had before. 

The dressing-room watchman looked at him 
scornfully. ‘‘Goin’ or stayin’?’’ he asked. 
‘Nobody allowed in here in street clothes.’’ 
It was like pushing him out. 

“Oh, I’m goin’ all right. But say, you give 
it to the new ones pretty hard, don’t you?’’ 
And if he still smiled, ~his smile now had a 
lot of quiver in it. 

The man monkey stumbled in again. He 
threw back his hood. It was dripping, and 
his eyes were staring with the heat. 

Red came to a halt, for he could sympathize 
as one who knew. ‘‘Heh, talkin’ about bein’ 
hot! Up there above the lights is where it 
hits you! But you’ve got the stuff in you for 
it. Well, I need to be moseyin’.’’ And he 
swallowed the lump again. 

From the entrance there came a kind of 
sipping sound. The ‘“‘leaper’’ of the Flying 
Florio troupe had put his thumb out of joint, 
and his friends had just pulled it in for him. 

And at that Red turned back once more. 
“Say, you’ll be thinkin’ I’ll only go when 
you throw me out, but it just happens I got 
the thing the ball-play experts use for sprains. ”’ 
He produced from his pocket a smudgy roll of 
bicycle tape. 

“You need to start it so fashion;’’ he 
Showed the suffering acrobat. ‘‘And, ah, you 
just keep it. You see—heh !—I won’t be needin’ 
it now myself.”” And then he fiercely sum- 
moned his smile again, and started for the door. 
The G. M. stopped him half-way down the 
canvas alleyway. ‘‘Leaving us?’’ he said. 

Yes,”” Red answered, thickly. ‘‘I got my 














try-out all right. But 1 didn’t 
make good.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the general man- 
ager, ‘‘to tell the truth, I never 
could myself. Kind of a tough 
world, isn’t it?’’ 

*“‘T dunno. I guess not, if you know how.”’ 

He started on again. 

The G. M. let him go a dozen or twenty feet. 
He guessed that the boy had no home to go to. 
Then, ‘‘How about having a try at washing 
dishes ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Say !’? said Red. ‘‘Is that job open yet?’’ 

‘**Just come over into the corner—so. Have 


IN THE NEXT ACT THE CLOWNS. 


you got any people here in Buffalo, young 
manor somewhere ?’’ 

*‘T got none anywhere. The only people 
I know here are two tramps I was on the road 
with, and I’m wantin’ to get away from them.’’ 

The G. M. took hold of his left hand and 
parted his first and second fingers. ‘‘Smoke 
cigarettes, I see?’’ 

*“‘Not any more,’’ answered Red, breath- 
lessly, ‘‘if you are goin’ to let me join on!’’ 

**Use a good deal of bad language, likely ?’’ 

‘*There ain’t any I can’t forget !’’ 

‘*Remember these things don’t go in the Big 
Show.’’ 

‘* Just give me one more chance and see!’’ 

‘‘Very well, we’ll see what we can do to- 
morrow. Only remember, it wasn’t pulling all 
those wires that did it. In the meantime we’ll 
have to find a place to put you to-night. Would 
you sleep in the menagerie tent ?’’ 

Would he sleep in the menagerie tent! 

And the rest of it happened even more rapidly 
and amazingly than that. In another five min- 
utes he was under the charge of ‘‘Elephants’’ 
MeNally. And Elephants was the genial keeper 
for whom he had bought the ginger ale! 

Where were ‘‘Fat’’ and ‘‘Cut Nose’’ now? 

Perhaps some time after an evening per- 
formance you have tried to see the animals 
again; and you found that you could not. This 
is because animals are sensible beings, and insist 
upon going to bed early. 

Already the great tent was being closed up, 
and the ‘‘gasoline men’? were making the 
rounds, putting out all but a single jet in 
each chandelier. With the thickening dark- 


ness the ‘‘ big cats,’’—lions and tigers and 
leopards and panthers,—over along the right, 
began with large, whiny yawns to take to camp. 

Down the center of the tent, between the 
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"REDNEY M°GAW:A STORY OF THE “BIG TOP” 


477 Tern Chapters. 
By Arthur £:. MM Farlane 
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CRapter Two. 
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poles, waS a soft™bank of hay. 

The keepers one by one spread 

their blankets upon it and stuffed 

more hay into bags for pillows. 

Elephants got an extra blanket 

for Red. ‘‘But you won’t need 

it,’”’? he said. ‘‘When we’re sleepin’ out, like 
this, we only take off our coats and vests. And 
it’s hot enough!’’ 

The gasoline men finished their work and 
departed. ‘‘That’ll leave it some cooler,’’ 
breathed a keeper by the next pole. 

The elephants in a wide half-circle were 
furling and unfurling their ears uneasily. ‘‘It 
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hits them hard here, a night like this,’’ said 
MeNally, ‘‘doesn’t it, Coakeney ?’’ 

‘*Coakeney’’ was East London for ‘‘Cook- 
eney.’? And the little East Londoner was 
bunking just on the other side of Red. ‘‘It 
certainly does, my boy,’’ he said. ‘“They 
come from parts that’s warmer. But in Indiar 
they can shove beneath the trees. Or often 
they spend the night chin-deep in water.’’ 

All the keepers had now ‘‘taken to the hay.’’ 
But it was plain that it was their habit to 
swap experiences before they went to sleep. 

‘**And, my word,’’ said the little English- 
man again, ‘‘it’s the Port Elizabeth Railway 
people—South Africa, you know—that learned 
that helephants are fond of water. Down there 
the helephants st’y around the bits of rivers all 
d’y, and then travel up them after night. Con- 
sequence was that whenever some little brook 
was let under the milway line by a bit ofa 
cuttin’ too narrow for the big old bull of the 
herd to push through, hup they’d all climb 
over the embankment, and bring down so much 
gravel and ballastin’ that, my word, that rail- 
way wouldn’t be safe for weeks! In the end, 
right through the helephant country they had 
to widen every arch along the line!’’ 

“Say!l’? said Red. ‘‘Say! I’d like to be 
workin’ out there !’’ 

‘‘Well, you wouldn’t want to be carryin’ 
telegrams, my boy!’’ said Coakeney. ‘‘My 
word, along the Mombasa road, what with 
navvies for breakfast and linemen for lunch, 
the lions got so fat that they s’y they couldn’t 
waddle off when the hengines found them on 
the rails! My word, it got to be fair shockin’ !’’ 

Even as if he had heard and understood, one 
of the great-maned beasts on the other side of 
the tent opened his mouth in a long, sleepily 
hungry stretch. They could hear the jaws 
come together with a soft clicking. Red’s 
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spinal column had shivers. 
‘*‘Say,’’ he asked, ‘‘do you 
go out capturin’ things for the 
show ?’’ 

‘*That’s what!’’ said Mc- 
Nally. ‘‘And mighty hard 
they are to capture sometimes. 
Coakeney, did you ever hear 
about how I lost that laughin’- 
jackass down in Queensland ?” 

**Not recently !’’ said Coak- 
eney. 

‘*Why, it was like this. A 
laughin’-jackass, you know, 
is a sort of a kingfisher, with 
a head like a blue hatchet and a voice to 
beat a gross of election rattles. They’re gettin’ 
to be pretty rare. Well, one day I was out 
in the blue-gum bush, and I caught sight of 
a big one on the end of a dead branch. Now 
the laughin’-jackass takes a terrible keen look 
at you when he thinks you’re an enemy, and 
once his eye’s on you it seems like he can’t 
take it off again. Well, what did 
I do but start goin’ around that tree 
by way of closin’ inonhim! Tehck! 
I’d just made my circle when, pop! 
down that laughin’-jackass falls, 
gives one kick, and is as dead as a 
knocker! You see he’d twisted his 
head just one point too much and 
broke his neck.’’ 

“IT bet you lost money on them 
goods all right!’’ said Red. 

‘Trust me!’’ said MeNally. ‘‘I 
never went after a laughin’-jackass 
that way again.’’ 

** Frightful unintelligent!’’ said 
Coakeney. ‘‘Frightful! When you’re 
dealin’ with any beast you need to 
have your wits about you. I mind 
well a ticklish minute or two I had 
once with a big python in Natal. 
He’d a-wrapped hisself round me 
full length. Nothin’ but my harms 
free, and knife and gun fifty yards 
aw’y! What did Ido, my boy? I'll 
tell you. I took that snyke’s tyle, 
rammed it into his mouth, and 
chowked him to death !’’ 

There was a minute of deep silence. 
Then there went up a prodigious and 
manifold snort, as if all those sur- 
rounding ‘‘animal men’’ were like- 
wise choking to death. 

**Ah-h, now,”’ said Red, ‘‘I-guess 
you was jollyin’, wasn’t you? Ah, 
you both was!’’ 

‘*T guess they were doin’ more than 
that,’’ said somebody down the line, 
with conviction. 

*‘And I'll bet you was stringin’ 
me about that laughin’ -jackass, too.’’ 

**Well, I don’t know,’’ said Me- 
Nally. ‘*You never can tell.’’ 

“Say,’’ came a wearied growl from 
somewhere out of the darkness about 
them, ‘‘when are you goin’ to get to sleep, 
anyhow ?’’ 

“Right away we are. But this new ele- 
phant expert here has been tellin’ us a line of 
yarns that would keep any manawake. Hanged 
if we can believe some of them!’’ 

He gave Red’s leg a big-brotherly smack, 
and turned over. 

‘*But, say,’’ said Red, ‘‘before you go, 
there’s just one thing I was wantin’ to ask.’’ 

** Ask ahead, then.’’ 

‘*About the little feller with the Saxon 
Samsons. What makes him look so solemn ?’’ 

‘*‘What, you don’t know about our Hans 
Sohmer yet? Why, ‘Midget Hans’ is the only 
support of his great-grandmother in Germany ; 
he has been since he was eleven. If you had 
a great-grandmother, you’d look solemn, too!’’ 

**That—that ain’t just more jollyin’ ?’’ 

‘Not a jolly.”’ 

“Say! But 
brothers ?’” 

‘“*They’re what we call a ‘family.’ That 
only means they’re got together because they 
look alike and all fit into the same act.’’ 

‘*And the biggest of all—what’s his name?’’ 

“‘Oh, that’s Big Heinie Miller. Him and 
Mrs. Miiller have a ‘leedle Heinie’ with his 
aunt back in New York. He’s only a year 
old, but he gives the show a lot more worry, 
even, than Hans’s great-grandmother! And I 
guess that’ll be about all for to-night.’’ 

Elephants rolled over again, and in another 
five minutes he was gently snoring. 

But Red could not sleep. For one thing, the 
evening performance had not ended yet. From 
the ‘‘big top’’ the sound of the band came wave 
on wave, the chariots raced, and the cheers of 
the crowd were like falling surf. Once he 
heard two of the elephants turning over; they 
rose as heavily as mountains, and as heavily 
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lay down again on the other side. ‘‘Say,’’ he 
gloated, ‘‘I bet Noah’s ark wasn’t any better’n 
this. Say, Spider wouldn’t like to be here, I 
s’pose. I guess I ain’t trampin’ it any more!’’ 

Once, too, the Numidian lion began to blow in 
his sawdust, louder and louder, even as if it 
had been the sand of the Sahara; and then he 
sent forth his voice in a long, shuddering roar. 
The animal men never wakened, although 
Red’s legs grew stiff at it. 

But by plugging up his ears and pulling the 
blanket over his head he made himself feel 
sleepy at last. It had been the kind of day 
which at the end seems like weeks and weeks. 

It would have been better for Red if he had 
stayed with McNally and Coakeney and the 
other animal men in the daylight. But he was 
to start dishwashing at noon. And he felt 
that it was only his duty to get to know every- 
thing about the Big Show. The result was an 
hour of painful regrets in the present and a 
variety of consequences in the future. 

He had started across the commons to see the 
inside of the circus trains, when in a hollow he 
noticed a crowd of battered-looking canvas men. 
When he got nearer he saw that they were 
sitting and standing about on the edge of a 
half-dug and abandoned cellar. 

But when he had worked his way through 
them, he was quite as eager to get back. 
Squatting on the ground, throwing dice, and 
inviting the canvas men ‘‘to get into the game,’’ 
sat none other than those two grown-up com- 
rades of his in the tramping business. 

Fat caught sight of him at once; and although 
not ill-natured generally, he looked 
at him with a good deal of indigna- 








They hit out in desperation, almost without 
knowing that they did so. 

‘*That’s somethin’ like! 
came here for!’’ 

A few minutes more and they would be fight- 
ing in earnest. Their faces would grow dark 
and swollen with hate. They would be choking 
and snarling like two animals. 

And then, very suddenly, a number of other 
people seemed to arrive. Four huge men 
dropped down into that grass-grown cellar, 
shouting things in German. It was the elder 
brothers of the Saxon Samson family. 

‘* Now,”’ thought Red, weakly, ‘‘I’ll be 
gettin’ it from them!’’ And he felt a hand as 
big as a leg of mutton lay hold of him. 

But already, Hans, in a quiver of gesticu- 
lation, was explaining what the real situation 


That’s what you 





was. Then Big Heinie Miiller and Ludwig, his 
worthy compeer, laid hold upon Fat and Cut 
Nose. It was also plain that they had had to 
do with ugly customers before. For with a 
dexterity which no one could have looked for 
from such sons of Anak, they ran their hands 
up and down the pair in search of weapons. 

‘*Cireuses is derrible dangerous blaces,’’ said 
Big Heinie, who was locking after Cut Nose. 
Then he appeared to have a happy and original 
idea. From the bushiest depths of his tremen- 
dous throat he made a suggestion. 

** Ach, so-0-0-0!’’ agreed Ludwig, and beamed 
upon Fat like a yellow-whiskered sun. 

Then, before those two fight-organizers had 
any realization of their fate, they were squared 
up and driven at each other, even as Red and 
Hans had been. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








a job, I’d make you just two offers, and 
let you take your choice. Suppose I 
was to tell you I’d hire you,—which I don’t 
yet, mind,—I’d offer you thirty dollars a month 
tostart. ’Tain’t much, is what you’re thinkin’, 


“pss man, if I was to say I’d give you 
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the second fortnight in the first month, that 
would put him ahead on the first month’s 
salary to begin with. In the second month he 
would receive two increases of fifty cents each, 
which, added to the one raise in the first month, 
would make a dollar and a half. By the 





and I agree for the sake of the argument. ! monthly plan he would receive two dollars’ 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


increase for the second month, and 
would, therefore, be a half-dollar 





tion. 

‘*Hello, old chum! We was gettin’ 
to think you’d give us the shake.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I guess he wouldn’t try to 
do that,’’ said Cut Nose, and smiled 
very unpleasantly. 

Red stood there in great uncer- 
tainty. 

‘‘Oh, well,’’—and Fat evidently 
meant to smooth things out a little, 
—‘‘anyhow he’s back with us now. 
And ain’t he just turned up when 
the doctor ordered?’’? He winked at 
the crowd in general. ‘‘Didn’t I 
hear that Deutscher lad over there 
sayin’ he could whip anything of his 
weight in America ?’’ 

And then Red saw that likewise 
looking on at the game was the 
solemn-faced Midget Hans. 

‘* That’s right!’’ supported Cut 
Nose, atonce. Grinning with a new 
satisfaction in things, he shoved the 
dice into his pocket. ‘‘And when 
we told him that you could put him 
out in about three minutes, he said 
he’d like fine to give you the chance.’’ 

Red did not need to be told that 
Hans had said nothing of the sort. 
Indeed, the little German was now 
trying hard to get back through the 
circle, but Fat held him. And Red 
knew very well what was coming. 
He had seen enough of that sort of 
thing already. 

It was not that Fat and Cut Nose 
were essentially cruel. For his part, 








better off than by the other plan. 
After that — 

“T can’t figure it out without 
paper and pencil,’’ he said. ‘‘May 
I take time for that?’’ 

Mr. Johns turned to his desk, 
his smile persisting. ‘‘Take till 
to-morrow at this time,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘*Then bring me your 
answer.’’ 

Ray made his way out between 
the stacks of fresh wooden candy- 
buckets, the bushel measures of 
vegetables and the skeins of white 
clothes-line, with mingled feelings. 
He was rather disposed to disgust 
with himself, for he felt half-sure 
it was only his own slowness of 
understanding, or distrust of what 
he possessed, that made the problem 
seem a problem at all tohim. He 
felt an inclination to laugh at the 
situation, and then an impulse to 
return to Mr. Johns at once and 
declare a choice for the monthly 
increase plan. Yet the desire to 
be sure of his ground was too strong. 

. Even if that plan proved to be the 
right one in the end, a hasty decision 
would not be a satisfactory thing to 
look back upon. 

Ray’s home was a little cottage 
on the edge of the village. In 
the sitting-room window toward the 
street he saw his mother as he hur- 
ried up the block. She knew for 
what he had gone early to the store, 











Fat merely aimed to entertain; and 
he was the kind that always does 
what the other fellow wants. As 
they both looked at it, too, ‘‘it did kids good 
to scrap.’’ Fat squeezed Hans’s biceps encour- 
agingly. ‘‘Say, you can do him, can’t you?’’ 

Hans nervously shook his head. 

Cut Nose turned to Red. ‘‘Well, you can 
bet he thinks he can, anyways. And say, I 
wouldn’t let any white-eyed Deutscher think 
that about me! And you a good year older 
than him, at that !’’ 

‘*The more reason I wouldn’t want to serap 
him,” said Red. ‘‘And I ain’t got anythin’ 
on him, neither.’’ 

‘*Sure you have! Ain’t he a Deutscher and 
ain’t youa Yank? What more do you want?’’ 

Hans was also struggling to be free. But 
Fat had gripped him from behind by his 
elbows. ‘‘Ah, come on now! We’d rather 
fight than eat.’’ And shoving Hans’s fist for- 
ward, he managed to strike Red lightly with it. 

‘*Say,’’ said Cut Nose, ‘‘I wouldn’t take 
that from him!’’ 

‘* Ah, I guess it didn’t come from him. You 
let up, now. This ain’t our scrappin’ day.’’ 

‘*Every day’s your scrappin’ day if you’ve 
got the right sort of stuff in you.’’ 

The boys were driven at each other from 
both sides. But they contrived to come together 
so that it hurt only a little. 

‘Sling them in again, Fat.’’ 

And this time their heads struck so that it 
hurt more than any blow from a fist. 

‘*You see,’’ said Fat, with a sort of sym- 
pathy, ‘‘that’s because you’re not spo 

The third time Red flung out an arm to cover 
his face, and his elbow caught his helpless 
opponent in the mouth. Hans gasped and 
made a motion to put up his own defense. 

‘*Ah, there you’re talkin’,’’ said Cut Nose. 
**Get into it, now, get into it!’ 

Again they tried to hold back. They were 
half-crying, and they looked at each other 
piteously, but the big fingers sunk into their 
arms, and once more they were thrown together. 


HIS 





EYES WERE QUITE GRAVE, AND HE FIXED THEM 


ON RAY’'S AND NODDED AGAIN. 


But I’d let you choose from two ways of takin’ 
your increases. I’d give you fifty cents’ raise 
every fortnight, or I’d give you two dollars’ 
raise every month, for the first year. I'd 
figure that you’d be worth about what you’d 
be gettin’ when the year was up. Now then, 
I want you to tell me which you’d take.”’ 
Bailey Johns, keeper of the village general 
store, leaned back in his chair, clasping his big 
hands behind his head, and looked quizzically 
under his glasses at Ray Holly. His hair was 
iron-gray and bushy, and his eyes were gray 
also and keen. Ray looked back into them and 
tried to be sure he had heard aright. Cer- 
tainly, at first statement, such a problem seemed 
absurdly simple. But Bailey Johns was not 
the kind of man to indulge in foolish questions, 
and Ray was too glad that his application was 
considered at all to be willing to risk a foolish 
mistake. He wanted the position in the store 
which Mr. Johns had admitted was open. 
Every cent he could earn was needed at home. 
“T’m not sure that I understand, Mr. 
Johns,’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘It sounds as if 
there was only one choice to be made there.’’ 
One corner of the storekeeper’s mouth drew 
in and his eyes twinkled a little more decidedly. 
‘*A raise of fifty cents every fortnight,—I 
mean by that every half-month,’’ he replied, 
gravely,—‘‘or a raise of two dollars every month. 
That’s as plain as I can say it. So—which 
would you take—if I hired you?’’ 
Ray was puzzled, and was frank to say so. 
‘*You make me think that my first guess at 
a choice would be a wrong one, Mr. Johns,’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘I’m pretty sure which way 
I’d choose, but your asking the question at all 
makes me want to think it out before I answer.’’ 
Mr. Johns nodded, but neither his nod nor 
his smile shed light on the matter. Ray’s own 
face grew grave. In the back of his head the 
figuring was going on somewhat confusedly. 
If he were to receive a half-dollar raise for 





and was expectantly watching for 
his return. He wondered what she 
and Anne would say and think of 
his hesitation over this absurd proposition. 
‘*Ray, the unready, is what sis will call me,’’ 
he said to himself as he ran up the path. 

But his sister said nothing of the sort when 
the problem was propounded, although both she 
and her mother looked at him in astonishment 
after he had made a careful statement of it. 

‘*Tt’s a catch question, of course,’’ she said, 
promptly, ‘‘isn’t it, mother? It would be safe 
to answer that you would take the plan that 
seems to promise the smallest increase.’’ 

‘“Might be,’? answered Ray, sitting down 
with pencil and paper. ‘‘But maybe that’s the 
catch. I mean, maybe that’s just what he 
thought I’d do; and what a dunce I’d look, if I 
chose-on such a presumption and it should turn 
out the way it looks. Wouldn’t I, mother?’’ 

Mrs. Holly smiled. ‘‘But you aren’t a 
dunee,’’ she said, gently. 

“*If I don’t solve the thing pretty quickly, 
T’ll think I am,’’ said Ray. 

He took a magazine upon his knee and laid 
his paper upon it. Then he commenced to set 
down figures. Ina moment Anne was looking 
over his shoulder. Her second thoughts were 
coming now, and a conviction was forming. 

‘*Why, of course two dollars’ raise a month is 
better than just fifty cents every second week,’’ 
she announced, confidently. ‘‘Put it down, 
Ray. Let’s see the figures.’’ 

Ray did as he was bid, and this is how the 
first notations appeared : 


At $0.50 per fortnight. At $2.00 per month. 
1st month, $30.50 $30.00 
2d 555 31.50 32.00 
3d - 32.50 34.00 
4th ” 33.50 36.00 
5th Ks 34.50 38.00 
6th ” 35.50 40.00 


Anne followed his pencil with her eyes. 

‘“‘Why, there’s no comparison!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You’d be four dollars and a half 
ahead at the end of the sixth month!’’ 

‘‘More than that,’’ said Ray, footing each 








column quickly. ‘‘On the fortnightly plan I’d 
get one hundred and ninety-eight dollars in six 
months, and by the monthly plan I’d get two 
hundred and ten dollars.’’ 

“‘Of course,’’ said Anne. 
fectly simple, it seems.’’ 

**Yes, it seems so,’’ assented Ray; ‘‘but 
that’s what troubles me. Things are not 
always what they seem. Let’s test it another 
way.”’ 

He put down a new set of figures: 


Monthly Plan. Fortnightly Plan. 
1st fortnight, $15.00 


“Why, it’s per- 


ist month, $30.00 2d 15.50—$30.50 
3d = 16.00 

2d = 32.00 4th ™ 16.50 — 32.50 
5th — 17.00 

3d r 34.00 6th - 17.50 — 34.50 
7th 5 18.00 

4th “ 36.00 8th “ 18.50 — 36.50 
9th “7 19.00 

Sth “* 38.00 10th 19.50 — 38.50 
1ith si 20.00 

6th “ 40.00 12th 20.50 — 40.50 


He worked slowly as he began setting down 
the second column. Anne still stood looking 
on. Before the pencil stopped, Ray heard her 
gasp with astonishment, and his own surprise 
grew with each new amount he computed. 

**Tt isn’t so, is it??? exclaimed Anne, 

Ray was too deeply absorbed to laugh at her 
incoherence. It certainly did not appear to be 
so, if she referred to the accuracy of their first 
conclusion. He turned hastily to his first set of 
figures and went over them. 

**T don’t see,’’ he said, presently, ‘‘but add- 
ing a dollar a month doesn’t seem to be the 
same as adding fifty cents every two weeks.’’ 

Ray looked up at his mother. She was re- 
garding the two suddenly puzzled faces with 
growing amusement, but her own interest was 
roused by his last remark. He saw the inquiry 
in her face, and moved forward to lay the paper 
on her sewing-table. Anne followed him, and 
the three bent over the sheet together. 

“T’ve heard it said that figures don’t lie,’’ 
said Ray, smiling, a little bewildered. ‘‘But 
here they apparently prove the impossible to 
be only a paradox—that two dollars a month is 
less than a dollar a month, and that fifty cents 
every two weeks amounts to more than either.’’ 

** And where’s the catch?’’ asked Anne, with 
a tone of sudden humble puzzlement. 

“Tt is puzzling, isn’t it?’’ said Mrs. Holly, 
apparently no clearer than they upon the 
matter, as she scanned the numerals. 

Ray footed his second pair of columns. 
“This way I’d get two hundred and thirteen 
dollars by the fortnightly plan, instead of one 
hundred and ninety-eight dollars, as I figured at 
first, and of course that’s better than two 
hundred and ten dollars by the monthly plan.’’ 

**You’ve only figured for six months,’’ added 
Anne. ‘‘It would be twice that in a year.’’ 

Ray laughed again. ‘‘ Well, perhaps it 
would,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m losing my confidence 
in arithmetic. Now that it’s down in black 
and white, I can’t understand it. Can you?’’ 

A pair of brown heads bent close over the 
sheets of paper. Example after example with 
different sums of money and varying periods of 
time, preserving the same conditions but seem- 
ingly simplifying the problem, appeared only 
to prove the same thing—the impossible. 

Mrs. Holly early dropped the task for other 
more pressing duties, but Ray and Anne stuck 
to the figuring. Long discussions were held 
that ended only in fruitless confusion. The 
paradox stood, proved by figures but uncon- 
vineing because not understood. 

Anne gave up at noon. She was obliged to, 
she explained, because she had promised to go 
out with a friend. But after she had gone, 
Ray still worked and thought and struggled. 
It was not till near supper-time that he stopped 
and gathered his papers, with the conviction 
foreed upon him that he could not understand. 

‘“*T suppose I could go and ask somebody 
else,’”? he thought, as he considered gloomily 
what he could say next morning to Mr. Johns. 
**But maybe that wouldn’t be fair. Perhaps 
it wasn’t fair to let Anne work with me, but 
then, she didn’t help me and I haven’t got it.’’ 

It was humiliating to admit defeat over what 
looked so simple before his mother and Anne, 
who knew he was not utterly stupid; but when 
he faced the storekeeper again the next day, it 
was harder still. 

‘‘T know which one of the offers I would 
accept, Mr. Johns,’’ he said, ‘‘but I don’t . 
know why it figures out so. I’m ashamed to 
say that I can figure out the results of both 
plans but can’t understand the paradox.’’ 

The merchant was sitting again in his chair 
before his desk. He put an elbow on his big 
blotter and covered his chin with his hand. 
His eyes were quite grave, and he fixed them 
on Ray’s and nodded again. 

‘‘Bring your figures with you?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’? answered Ray. 

He produced his final sheet, on which he had 
carefully drawn up a demonstration of the prob- 
lem for a year, and laid it before the other. 

‘‘H’m!’? said Mr. Johns, non-committally, 
looking it over. Then the flicker of a smile 
began to grow on his lips once more. 

‘Tf you’ll just subtract an amount equal to 
the original monthly salary, or thirty dollars, 
from the income of each succeeding month, on 
the fortnightly plan,’? he commented at last, 
‘*vou’ll see why this plan outruns the other. 
It’s the sum of all the increases you get that 
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counts, and not just the sum of the two you 
receive in each separate month. Do you see?’’ 

Ray looked—and saw ; but sick at heart with 
disappointment in the certainty that his inabil- 
ity to explain the problem himself had put an 
end to his hopes of employment, he could not 
wait to hear the worst. 

**Isn’t there any chance that I can go to work 
for you, Mr. Johns?’’ he asked, humbly. 

The merchant rubbed his chin and considered 
the figures seriously. Then he looked up with 
sudden decision and handed the sheet back to 
the boy with an air of finality. 

‘*Well, you found out which plan was best,’’ 
he said, slowly. ‘‘But I didn’t say I’d give 





PRESIDENT LOWELL. 


HE most ancient democracy of which 
Ty we have any full knowledge is that of 

Athens, and although the conditions of 
life there were very different from those in 
which we live, yet the political ideas of the 
Greeks were so simple and natural that we can 
readily understand them. They seem to do 
what we might have done under the same cir- 
cumstances, and therefore we can learn much 
from their experience. Now while Athens was 
democratic, some of her rivals were aristocratic, 
or were ruled by a single monarch, and these 
other states had, in many ways, very different 
customs from those which she followed. 

One of these customs related to the tenure of 
office, for almost all the public offices in Athens 
were held only for a year, and what is more, 
they were usually filled by lot. Such a state 
of things was regarded by the Greek writers 
themselves as essentially democratic—a point of 
view that has perplexed many students of Greek 
history in our own day. They have sometimes 
found it hard to understand why constant 
changes in office, and particularly selection by 
lot, had any necessary connection with democ- 
racy. 

With the use of the lot we need not trouble 
ourselves here, but the short tenure concerns 
us nearly. The lack of any officers who held 
public positions long enough to acquire experi- 
ence is often said to have been a source of 
weakness to Athens; but whether such a 
custom was an inherent weakness of ancient 
democracy or not, it was a very natural custom, 
for we find it in the early stages of democracy 
in other places and at other times. 


Rotation in Office. 


UR own forefathers in America, for ex- 
ample, as they became more democratic 
in spirit, set up the principle of rotation 

in office; and the same tendency was shown a 
few years ago, quite without any conscious 
imitation, by the students in Harvard College. 
Thinking that the management of class affairs 
had been too much in the hands of certain 
cliques, they decided that nobody should hold 
the office of class president more than one 
year. 

A striking instance of the connection in the 
ancient world between popular government and 
rotation in office is found in the history of 
Rome, where, so long as the republic lasted, 
the public officers were chosen for a single year 
and nut usually reélected. 

Such a system worked well enough while the 
city was the capital of a small community, but 
as the Roman dominions grew rapidly in area 
and population it became hopelessly inadequate 
for the needs of the state. 

Inefficiency and disorder spread, so that at 
last the people took refuge under the strong 
hand of emperors, who built up by degrees 
a Civil service filled with professional officers 
holding by a permanent tenure; and it was 
this permanent civil service that enabled the 
Roman Empire to endure until western Europe 
had been stamped with traditions and laws 
that form the base of our modern civilization. 

Such examples are enough to illustrate the 
tendency of a democracy toward rotation in 
public office and short terms of service. An 
absolute monarch naturally retains men in his 
employ so long as he is satisfied with them. 
He does not feel inclined to exchange officers 
who have served him faithfully, and whom he 
has learned to trust, for others who are inex- 
perienced, and whom he does not know. A 
monarchy tends, therefore, to become a govern- 
ment by experts; and the same thing is true of 

















you the job if you did work the problem,’’ he 
added, with a grimness that seemed forbidding. 

‘*No, sir,’’ replied Ray, unhappily. 

*‘Nor,’’? said Mr. Johns, slowly, beginning 
to drum with his fingers on his desk and looking 
down at them, ‘‘nor did I say I wouldn’t if 
you didn’t, did I?’’ 

*‘No, sir,’’? answered Ray, his eyes opening 
a little with surprise. 

**Well,’’ said the merchant, deliberately, and 
stopped. Then suddenly he turned, and his 
eyes were bright with the light of kindliness. 
‘*You may go to work to-morrow morning.’’ 

Ray could hardly believe his ears now, even 
as he had before half-doubted his eyes over the 








problem. ‘‘Do you mean—do you mean—you’ll | 
hire me?’’ he cried, with delight. 

‘‘Sounds like it, doesn’t it?’’? answered the | 
old gentleman. 

‘‘Why, yes, sir,’’ said Ray, ‘‘but—but—be- 
cause I only worked the problem, when [/| 
didn’t understand it ?’’ 

Mr. Johns laughed, a short, pleased laugh. 
‘*Not at all,’’ he answered, sitting back to look 
under his glasses at the flushed young face of 
the boy. ‘‘No, sir—not because you worked 
the problem. It’s because you’re honest enough 
to admit that you didn’t understand it, and 
because you stop to think before you talk. Five 
people out of ten haven’t brains enough to think 














things out before they shout their opinions, and 
four more—who might not steal—still haven't 
honesty enough to sacrifice their vanity by ad- 
mitting the truth. The tenth has both, and 
that’s you. I'll give you forty-two dollars a 
month for a year, which figures up a shade 
better in the twelvemonth than either of those 
other plans and gives you more at the start; 
and, for the future, I guess we’ll agree, all 
right. But—if you feel bad about the problem, 
I can tell you that about anybody’ll guess 
wrong at it, offhand, unless their suspicions 
are aroused, and most everybody’ll have some 
trouble understandin’ it when it’s worked. 
You try it on some you know and see.’’ 


DEMOCRACY AND A PERMANENT CIVIL SERVICE 


-- BY ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL--PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY-~ 
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an aristocracy. Members of the small ruling 
class enter public life young, are gradually 
promoted by their seniors, and make the public 
service a career. 

But a democracy is apt to be haunted by a 
dread of suffering any ruling class to develop, 
even when its members are recruited from the 
ranks of the people. It fears that permanent 
officials, however selected, will grow out of 
touch with popular sentiment. 

Nor is the apprehension wholly groundless. 
And yet it would seem that, as in the case of 
Rome, a great nation cannot be efficiently man- 
aged by amateurs in public office serving for 
short terms—a fact that goes far toward ex- 
plaining why history has hitherto recorded no 
examples of democracies on a large scale that 
have long endured. 

The administration of a state, like that of 
any great business enterprise, requires not only 
natural ability, but also long training and ex- 
perience in the work to be done; and this is 
more true than ever at the present day, because 
the applications of modern science, the freedom 
of voluntary organization, and the growth in 
the sphere of action of the state, have made the 
task of administration much more complex. 


The Question of Permanent Officials. 


E are, therefore, faced by the same 
dilemma that confronted the democracies 
of the ancient world. If the administra- 

tion is conducted without permanent officials in 
the important posts, the work will not be well 
done, and democracy will be liable eventually to 
be displaced by a more efficient kind of govern- 
ment. The forms may, indeed, be preserved, 
as they were for a time at Rome, while real 
power passes out of the hands of the people. 

If, on the other hand, the administration is 
committed entirely to permanent officials, then 
the government may be no longer popular in 
character. Clearly, the object to be attained is 
an administration by permanent officials who 
shall be really under the effective control of 
representatives of the public. 

Among modern nations this problem has so 
far been most satisfactorily solved by England, 
no doubt because in her case a popular govern- 
ment has been superimposed upon an aristo- 
cratic one. 

In England the only officers of state who 
change with changes of party are the ministers, 
about forty in number. They are truly repre- 
sentatives of the public, for they are responsible 
to the majority in the House of Commons, and 
through that majority to the opinion of the 
nation at large. It is not their business to do 
the actual work of administration, but to direct 
it, and to see that it is properly done by subor- 
dinates who fill all the rest of the offices. These 
last are permanent in the strictest sense; that 
is, government service is for them a career or 
profession for life, which they enter young, 
and in which they remain, rising, if capable, 
by successive steps until the age limit comes 
for retirement with a pension. 

They are the trained experts who furnish the 
knowledge, the experience, and the continuity in 
the administration. It is they who keep it 
running; while they are held in touch with 
public needs and public opinion, and are re- 
strained from an excessive regard for precedent, 
from falling into ruts, from arrogance and offi- 
cialism, in short, from all the variegated sins 
of a bureaucracy, by the ministers to whose 
control they are in the last resort absolutely 
subject. 

The minister can always override his perma- 
nent under-secretary in case of necessity, but, 
in fact, is very deeply influenced by the opinion 
of the man who knows the subject thoroughly 
and possesses all the traditions of the office. 





The relation is, in fact, not unlike that which 
prevails here between the directors of a great 
business corporation and their highly trained | 
officers. 

In the United States the problem of the | 
reform of the civil service has been vigorously 
attacked, although more from the point of view | 
of checking the canker of spoils than of increas- | 
ing efficiency by the use of experts. About | 
two-thirds of the offices under the national gov- | 
ernment are now in the classified service, and 
are filled almost wholly by competitive exami- 
nations. These, however, are nearly all clerical 
and inferior offices, a very minute part of them 
having a salary of two thousand dollars or more 
a year. 

But if our people are to be well served, we 
must go further than this. No great enterprise 
can be successfully conducted at the present day 
without permanent experts of high grade, not 
only for technical, but also for administrative 
matters. 

Suppose, for example, that in a railroad the 
president, the general passenger- and freight- 
agents, and all other officers with any really 
executive duties, were replaced every few years 
by men who had no thorough knowledge of the 
subject. How well would that railroad be 
likely to be run, and how safe would travel 
upon it be? Yet government is also a great 
enterprise, and its conduct requires no less 
ability and experience. 

There is no reason why the postmasters of 
great cities and the collectors of the ports should 
not be permanent officers. There is no reason 
why they should change with changes of ad- 
ministration, for their work involves no true 
question of party policy. No one has yet dis- | 
covered the difference, or any proper difference, 
between Republican and Democratic methods of 
delivering letters or exacting customs duties. | 

There is no reason why the heads of bureaus | 
in the same way, and indeed, all the officers in | 
the departments at Washington—save the mem- | 
bers of the Cabinet and their immediate under- | 
secretaries—should not be permanent. | 

Now some one will say, ‘‘It is all very well to 
talk about a permanent civil service which shall 
recruit officials of high grade, but if these men 
are not good, there is no use in keeping them. 
If they are to be appointed to reward partizans, 
something may be gained by giving them a long 
experience; but, on the other hand, they are 
likely to be appointed with even less care than 
they are now, because once in a niche they will 
stay there, whether competent or not, while 
some one else does the work, and the service is 
liable to become a refuge for decrepit politicians. 
So that the key to the whole question of a per- 
manent civil service lies in a satisfactory method 
of recruiting.’’ 





Recruiting for Public Life. 


O doubt that is so. No doubt the stability 
IN] of the whole edifice of the civil service 
rests upon the system of recruiting, and 
herein there is a marked difference between the 
English and American practise. With our habit 
of spoils, and our tradition of short service, we 
have felt it necessary to devise examinations that 
will test the immediate fitness of the candidate 
for the work he is to do; and if he is not expected 
to hold the office very long, that is the only 
sensible way to proceed. To select for an office 
a man of whatever natural ability, who is un- 
familiar with the work to be done, and who 
will take two or three years to learn it, is obvi- 
ously absurd if he is not likely to stay in the 
place more than four years. 
Now the problem in England has been very 
different. There the habit of spoils, that is, 
the dismissal of office-holders merely to make 





place for partizans, has never existed; and 
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although at one time the use of patronage, or 
in other words, the appointment of men to 
vacancies as a reward for party service, was 
common, they were retained, when appointed, 
during good behavior. 

In England, therefore, the problem was to 
recruit young men for a lifelong career; and 
in that case, natural ability and good education 
are far more important than any immediate 
familiarity with the duties to be performed. 
Young men of capacity and sound mental train- 
ing can be taught their duties in a short 
time. 

The result is that the tendency in England 
has been more and more toward competitive 
examinations based on school and college studies, 
as compared with any attempt to test an ac- 
quaintance with the duties of the office in ques- 
tion. 

Obviously a different grade of education is 
required for the upper, or discretionary, and 
the lower, or clerical, branches of the service ; 
and while a large door is open for promotion, 
the lower offices are mainly recruited from boys 
who have had a good school education, the 
upper grades from young men trained at the 
universities. 

Conditions differ so much.in different coun- 
tries that foreign institutions can rarely be 
transplanted bodily, and the attempt to do so 
savors of academic, rather than practical, 
thought. Yet valuable ideas may be gained 
by studying foreign institutions, and sometimes 
parts of them can be adapted to native wants. 


ideas Worth Borrowing. 


scientific experts which is highly efficient, 

and as far as we can foresee is likely to 
be permanent; but the same principle is by no 
means applied in the general administrative 
service of the nation. Certainly if we need a 
corps of permanent officials we can devise an 
appropriate method of recruiting them; and 
that we must have such a corps cannot be 
doubted. 

These questions are particularly burning in 
the government of our large cities, which are 
universally regarded among ourselves, no less 
than among our foreign critics, as the least 
creditable part of our public life. Ours are the 
only cities in the world which are not admin- 
istered in the main through permanent expert 
officials. 

Such officials are not, indeed, used in pre- 
cisely the same way everywhere. In Germany 
the highest post in the town, that of burgo- 
master, corresponding to our mayor, is entrusted 
to a permanent administrator who devotes his 
life to municipal work as a regular profession. 
Under him are other officials of like character 
at the heads of the various departments, while 
associated with him are the elected members of 
the city council, chosen by the public to repre- 
sent its views. 

In England the form of organization is differ- 
ent, although the practical result is very similar. 
There the whole control of municipal affairs is 
vested in an elective town council, which 
manages them directly or through standing 
committees; but in fact each branch of the 
service is placed in the charge of a permanent 
professional officer. He acts, of course, under 
the oversight and direction of the council and 
its committee, yet his actual influence over them 
is very great, and in most questions of current 
administration they defer to his judgment. The 
relation is like that between the minister and 
his permanent under-secretary. 

In short, the permanent officials of an English 
city, although little seen by the outer world, are 
really the mainspring of the whole machinery. 
On their efficiency its excellence depends, to 
their integrity its honesty is largely due. 

Hereand there in American cities a department 
is occasionally found which has been admirably 
conducted by a permanent head, working usu- 
ally under a board with members renewed from 
time to time. But this is exceptional. As a 
rule, the heads of departments are changed by 
the incoming mayor at each election, and the 
new men are politicians or prominent citizens, 
bad or good, but in any case unfamiliar with 
their duties; with the result that the city is 


Wi: have now at Washington a service of 











constantly educating administrators, and never 
administered by men of experience. 

Can one wonder that under such conditions 
our cities are not well governed? Have we 
any reason to believe that Americans acquire at 
a stroke, by the fact of appointment or election 
to high office, the. familiarity with municipal 
problems which in other lands are the fruit of 
many patient years of work? 

We must learn to distinguish between the 
permanent official, devoting his whole life to 
municipal service, who supplies the profes- 
sional knowledge and experience; and the 
political chief, shifting with changes in popular 
sentiment, who keeps him in touch with public 
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Such a distinction is as yet strange to 


opinion. 
us, but until we see it clearly, until we learn to 
put each of these two classes of public servants 
in their place and keep them there, we shall 


sigh in vain for durable improvement. We 
may remodel our city charters as often as we 
please; we may seize greedily on each new 
device; but real reform will always elude our 
grasp. We have seen that in the past democ- 
racies on a large scale have proved short-lived. 
The lasting success of modern democracy will 
depend upon its capacity both to use and to 
control experts. This is the riddle that the 
Sphinx is proposing to America, and we must 
solve it at our peril. 


THE ROOM OF EMERANCE 














HILE school 
W was still a 
dim, silent 
spot, haunted by 
strange phantoms of 
paperers and painters, Emerance had floated in 
on a sea of boxes and trunks. The room must 
be all ready for the roommate—writing-paper 
in the desk, tea in the caddy, flowers on the 
table. She had planned it all out in the sum- 
mer, even to the smallest detail of calendar and 
inkstand, and had worked all by herself that 
whole week to finish it. Emerance’s father 
and mother were artists. She herself had been 
born in Italy, and the gift of that land to all its 
children, an intense love of beauty, seemed to 
have been bestowed, in adoption, upon her. 
An ugly or inharmonious piece of furniture 
affronted her, a clash of colors hurt her like a 
blow. She could neither work nor play nor 
dream in an inartistic room or an unbecoming 
gown. 

‘Tt might have just a little more in it,’’ she 
mused, lovingly. ‘‘A little, queer old desk to 
fit into that jog, and a picture or so, but when 
the roommate comes she can add those.’’ 

The room, with its soft, rich colors, its old 
carved furniture and its fine pictures, was 
indeed altogether charming. Even its smallness 
made it more complete, like some exquisitely 
drawn little picture. 

A little pale and languid from her task, but 
fair and sweet in her white wool dress, Emer- 
ance waited with longings not to be expressed, 
hardly understood, for the roommate. A thin 
stream of sound, rapidly thickening, began to 
flow through the great building, the thumping 
and banging of boxes, shouts of porters, laughter 
and a chatter—chatter such as Emerance had 
never even imagined. She had never seen more 
than three girls grouped together in her life. 
She had never called one single girl friend. 
She trembled with hope and joy in all that 
such a friend was to be to her—her roommate. 

Voices in her alleyway andarap! Emerance 
clasped her hands hard and caught her breath. 
When she opened the door she looked utterly 
composed. 

The assistant secretary and a girl appeared 
in the doorway. 

“This is your roommate,’’ and the assistant 
secretary was gone! 

Emerance had a whirling view of a small, 
very small, girl in the largest hat possible to 
get through the door, an aura of gold hair, and 
bundles, scores of bundles. 

‘*Hello!’’ in a shriek which was, notwith- 
standing, the product of a pretty voice. ‘‘Shake 
hands! Fingers, I mean!’’ disengaging two 
from the bundles. ‘‘Let’s light up, so we can 
have a look at each other.’’ 

Emerance took the two fingers in her two 
hands with gentle enthusiasm, and then began 
to light the candles, the bayberry candles which 
she had made herself for just this moment. 
**T’ll have you a cup of tea in one minute.’”’ 

‘*Can’tenduretea. If you had hot chocolate, 
now —’’ And snap! the electric light was 
on. ‘*Those ghostly glims make me feel as 
lonesome as a frog. The lime-light for me!’’ 

For an instant she stood brightly outlined 
before the other girl, amazingly pretty as to 
her face, appallingly common as to her clothes. 
Then Emerance found the electric knob in her 
turn, and snap ! only the soft glow. 

‘*The candle-light is much better in a little 
room,’’ gently. ‘‘I’m sorry I have no chocolate. 
Perhaps you will like these little nutcakes.’’ 

‘*T will, indeed!’’ beginning to eat without 
removing her gloves. ‘‘I know your name— 
Emerance Maurice. Mine is Jane Sophronia 
Start. I don’t look it, even by candle-light, 
do I? The perils I escaped getting here!’’ 
Eating, rocking and talking all at once, this 
little creature was the strangest Emerance had 
ever seen; yet she liked her immensely at once. 
Every one liked Jane Sophronia, she found out 
later, even the people who most disapproved of 
her. 

‘‘Goodness, but your cakes are pleasant!’’ 
shaking the crumbs upon Emerance’s beautiful 
rug. ‘‘Now let’s unpack. I’ve brought most 
of my things on my head, like an immigrant, 


and a man down the hall some place promised | mustn’t borrow. 


to bring my desk right now, this evening.’’ 
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and unforeseen that they made Emerance’s 
quiet glide seem a royal progress. 

‘*My calendar’ll go here. We'll just stick 
my clock on the mantel. There, if I had a 
nail, my other school picture 
could be hung right so. And my 
prize sofa pillow. And—oh, here 
comes my desk! This way, by 
the window. Be careful! Oh, 
you pummeled the wall awfully! 
How the desk does stick out. 
It’s as big as an ark!’’ 

Emerance gazed speechless, 
stunned. A pinky-purple cal- 
endar hung upon her dull green 
wall, a gilt clock sat upon her 
dark oak mantel, a ‘‘crazy’’ sofa 
pillow thrust itself forward on 
her soft-colored couch, and most 
monstrous of all, a desk, like the 
Cyclops, ‘‘ingens, informe, hor- 
rendum,’’ shouldered itself out 
into the room from the ‘‘dear 
little jog.’’ 

‘*My room is ruined! I can’t 
live in such a place !’? was Emer- 
ance’s inner cry. Outwardly she 
was as softly polite as ever. 

‘*T think perhaps you had better 
take your things into your bed- 
room. Don’t youagree with me? 
This room is so crowded by them, 
and they don’t quite seem to har- 
monize with the artistic plan of 
the room. Let me help you.’’ 
Then, with her little air of gra- 
cious friendliness, very sweet and 
quite ungirlish, ‘‘Everything here 
is yours just as much as it is mine. 
Please use them as if they were 
yours, any and all times.’’ 

Jane, on her side, now looked 
stunned. Without a word, she 
accepted the pillow, clock, all 
her belongings, from Emerance. 

**We can’t move the desk,’’ she said, at last. 

‘*Not to-night, but to-morrow the men will.’’ 

‘*Where ?”’ 

‘Into your room, by the door.’’ 

**It’?s dark as your pocket there.’’ 

‘*You may use my desk any time, all the 
time. Indeed you may.’’ 

‘*Well,’? and the tone was _ inscrutable, 
‘‘there’s a gong which something inside me 
says means dinner.’’ 

The friendship progressed fast on Emerance’s 
side. She was so hungry for the girls she 
never thought to be critical nor to notice a lack 
of enthusiastic response. And Jane was always 
sweet and gay. Over the room they—differed. 
No one could ever quarrel with Emerance; she 
would not permit it. The desk was banished, 
but other objectionables took its place: a great 
bunch of all the autumn flowers jammed into 
one vase, and carefully separated by Emerance ; 
a light-blue-and-gold wicker table, a ‘‘fancy’’ 
chair, and others. Each one Emerance sweetly, 
politely removed. Jane never objected much. 
Her brief arguments fell before Emerance’s 
courteous phrases. ‘‘All right. You’re the 
artist,’’ she would laugh. 

The desk, however, was a point round which 
**trouble’’ swirled. 

‘*Use mine, dear,’’ urged Emerance. 

Jane did so. The first day inkstand and 
paste jar both upset. The second day Emer- 
ance’s papers burned up. The third day both 
were obliged to use it at the same time. 

‘*Buy a little—pretty one, couldn’t you?’’ 

**Can’t. No money.” 

‘Use the tea-table. I think ’twill do.’’ 

For a while Jane, much cuddled up and 
spilling papers and books off its small frontiers, 
dominated the situation from the tea-table. 
But it was indeed too small. 

‘‘What shall I do now, Em?’’ Jane pre- 
sented the responsibility of it all to the other. 

“IT wish I could think of a really nice plan 
for you, dear. I saw such a pretty little desk 
in town. It wasn’t expensive, and if you 
haven’t the money now, I’d be so glad to 
loan —’’ 

“No, sir! 





Thank you, I mean. But I 
I couldn’t pay up.’’ 
‘*‘What shall we do, then?’? Emerance’s 


This amazing child darted from bundle to | voice was almost tearful. 


box and back again, with movements so quick 


‘*Oh, don’t you worry.’’ The other’s voice 


was cheerful enough. ‘‘I’ll study on my lap, 
and if I want to write I’1l go in the library.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, but, Janey, that’ll be such a bother, 
trotting way off there each time !’’ 

‘*Not so much. Besides,’’ and Jane’s face 
was very queer for an instant, ‘‘the room will 
be artistic, and that’s the real necessity.’’ 

‘*Yes, that is,’’ answered Emerance, gravely, 
and was comforted. 

The next day, cold and rainy and Sunday, 
Jane ran in on her, as she sat a little lonesome, 
a little far from home. 

‘*Cheer up, Emmy O! You’ll not be both- 
ered by Crazy Jane any longer. I’m off to 
fresh woods and pastures new !’’ 

‘*Why? What? I don’t understand you!’’ 

‘Mrs. Willow said I might room with Betty 
Nain if her roommate would exchange. She— 
it’s Mary Vernon—is willing.’’ 

‘* Are you going to room with Betty Nain?’’ 

** Ves,’ 

‘**I thought you didn’t like her.’’ 

‘*Yes, Ido. Well enough, that is. And— 
we'll be more comfortable together, I think. 
She understands my ways and—things.’’ 

Emerance was deeply hurt, but she was too 
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proud to make any sign of pain. ‘‘I am very 
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sorry to have you go,’’ in tones just politely 
concerned, ‘‘but if you’ll be happier, of course, 
do.’’ 

When Jane was packed and gone, Emerance 
looked about her quiet, now very quiet, room. 
Her eyes filled. Her first friend a deserter ! 

‘*Tf she could only have sympathized with 
my feelings about having lovely surroundings! 
I just had to keep a beautiful, harmonious 
background for my work.’’ 

‘*She’s an early Italian painter’s Madonna !’’ 
was Emerance’s quick thought as she welcomed 
the new roommate. ‘*How appropriate to have 
her named Mary 

Mary Vernon had, indeed, some of the pale, 
sad loveliness of a lady of Perugino’s fancy, 
and her plaintive voice carried out the likeness. 

‘“‘Tf she only has Venetian furniture! ’’ 
breathed Emerance. 

Her desk and chair were inoffensive, if 
dull, and she brought only a few pictures and 
ornaments. 

‘*These are my family pictures,’’ she said, 
softly, and her eyes wandered to the empty 
spaces on the walls. ‘‘My brother. painted this.’’ 


Emerance gazed long at the Vernon family, |. 


framed solidly in plush and brass, and at the 
strange and startling work of art by Vernon 
Srére. 

‘*How nice to have them with you to keep 
home in your thoughts! I wish I had a good 
picture of my father and mother.’’ 

Mary’s wistful look sought the walls again, 
and she patiently waited. Emerance made no 
sign of understanding. At last Mary gathered 
her treasures into her arms, nor did she ever 
again bring them out. 

‘*Let’s have tea. I’ll make it to-day because 
you’re new, but if I’m not here you must, any 
time you wish. There’s always tea in the 
caddy and cakes in this box.’’ 

“T’d never dare use that beautiful china. 
I’d break it, it’s so thin.’’ 

“No, you won’t. ’Tis lovely, isn’t it? 
Have a little cake; they’re jolly with that 
lemon in them.’’ 

So the new friendship began. 

Emerance opened the door quickly and caught 
Mary just as she was picking up the pieces. 
But Mary would never have hidden them; she 
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was honor itself. ‘‘I’m so very sorry, Emer- 
ance! I’ve broken one of your cups!’’ 

“oO Mary!’’ 

‘*T’m very sorry !’’ 

To Emerance her ‘‘things’’ had life and per- 
sonality. Her distress must find voice. ‘“They 
were brought to mother from India. Our friend 
found them in a palace hundreds of years old.’’ 

Mary’s face looked blue-white, her eyes were 
tragic. ‘‘I’m so sorry!’’ she whispered. 

Emerance could say nothing; her grief was 
too real; so she walked with her quiet little 
air of dignity into her own room. 

Two days later, coming into her room after 
a late afternoon class, she found several of her 
friends waiting in cheerful expectation while 
Mary made them tea. Emerance smiled and 
bowed her pretty grown-up greetings, then, 
more girlishly, broke at once into school gossip. 
Suddenly her words ceased. 

‘‘What—why — Where are the tea-things?’’ 

Mary bent low over the table, piled with 
heavy, ugly blue ware. ‘‘I was afraid to use 
the others, Emmy, they are so frail and pre- 
cious. I had these in my trunk.’’ 

Emerance quietly lifted the scorned china up 
to the bookcase and replaced it by her own 
delicate ware. ‘‘One can always 
use the most fragile article if 
one is only careful,’’ she rebuked 
Mary, with grave tenderness. 

Mary rose a little tremulously. 
**You make the tea, please.’’ 

The very next day Mary turned 
to Emerance as they were sepa- 
rating for the night. ‘‘Sarah 
Shelton had to go home to-day; 
her eyes have given out,’’ she 
said, without emphasis. 

Emerance had heard this before, 
yet its delivery by Mary gave her 
heart a sudden twist. She felt it 
coming. Mary looked steadily at 
the floor, and her voice grew 
almost inaudible. ‘‘I can take 
her place with Dolly Livermore.’’ 

Pain wrung a cry from the 
other. ‘‘O Mary! Leave me! 
And our room!’’ Somehow the 
slight to the room seemed the more 
bitter to bear. 

Mary looked about the room, 
lovely, peaceful, cloister-like in its 
remoteness from girl life. She 
shivered suddenly. ‘‘I knew 
Dolly at home long ago,’’ was 
all she said. 

Emerance, waking in the night, 
found her pillow tear-wet. ‘‘Oh, 
it’s so hard,’’ she sighed, drear- 
ily, ‘‘to have made a beautiful 
‘house of life’ and have no one 
happy to live in it! Has nobody 
in this school any taste?’’ 

Morning brought the new room- 
mate from one of the cottages, a 
tall, strong girl, who swept in on 
a rush of north wind like a breeze 
from Dakota herself. Emerance extended the 
freedom of the city to her, then fled. She dared 
not witness the settling of Eleanor’s lares and 
penates. At noon she opened the door, fear- 
fully, almost prayerfully. 

“Oh!’? The relief of it! For the desk, her 
first anxiety, was as handsome and appropriate 
to the room as any she could have found her- 
self. The pictures on the wall were interesting 
and refined. Perhaps at last — That chair! 
It was long and comfortable as a bed to a tired 
body, but its newness, its awful redness, its 
vast bulk that dwarfed all else in the tiny room! 

Yet Emerance endured it silently—a whole 
week. She was learning. 

Then Sunday afternoon, when a roommate 
should be, if ever, amenable, she began, coax- 
ingly, ‘‘I think that’s a very comfortable chair 
of yours, Nellie.’’ 

**Yes.’? The roommate’s ways were simple 
always. 

‘Isn’t it a pity it’s so large?’’ 

‘*Right size for me, just.’’ 

‘*But it takes up so much space.’’ 

‘*Move out that old gentleman from Florence, 
then.’’ 

The ‘‘old gentleman’’ was a curiously carved 
chair, most attractive to look at and most dread- 
ful to sit on. 

“O Nell, 
room !’’ 

Eleanor calmly read her book. 

‘*Don’t you think it would be nice to have it 
in yourroom? You could use it in your room.’’ 

‘**T can use it here.’’ 

**Tt spoils the room.’’ 

**Tt doesn’t for me.’’ 

Emerance clasped her hands in her lap and 
spoke with clear, controlled decision : 

‘*Your chair is the one false note in the har- 
mony of this lovely room. I must ask you to 
take it away. Harmonious surroundings are 
necessary to me. I am sure they are to you, 
even though you don’t realize it.’’ 

Eleanor leaped up. Her eyes blazed. 
big shoulders heaved. 

‘*This is my room as much as ’tis yours, you 
little crank, you!’’ she flamed. ‘‘And I’ll have 
my share in itas I like it. Here!’’ She heaved 
the offending chair into a dark corner, she 
jerked two or three of Emerance’s belongings 
over to the window, she dived into her own 
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room and dragged forth a terrible umbrella- 
stand and an alarmingly purple rug and flung 
them fiercely into the dark section. 

‘*That’s your room!’’ she stormedon. ‘‘I’ve 
given you the best. And it’s nobody’s business 
if I keep a McCormick reaper and a monkey- 
cage in my house!’’ And then the door into 
the corridor banged loudly behind Eleanor. 

Emerance sat, bruised and battered, as if by 
bandits, till the darkness came. She had no 
sensations but a horrified memory of the words, 
**You little crank!’’ 

‘*Poking by yourself in the dark? I’ll light 
up.”’? Eleanor was as pleasant as if no ‘‘scene’’ 
loomed less than an hour behind her. ‘‘Now, 
see here! I was in a fume and fury a while 
ago. I’m sorry now, honest! Is it square?’’ 

Suddenly Emerance felt she liked this big 
boy of a girl very much. Her slim hand curled 
itself into Eleanor’s broad one. ‘‘ Yes, Eleanor,’’ 
she said, in gentle magnanimity. 

**And I’ve found a way out for us both. I 
couldn’t stand it here, I know I couldn’t. 
I’m a regular bold Briton about my rights, and 
I’ve got the temper of a—what do you call 
those old vikings when their blood was up? 
Well, yousaw me! That’s enough—without the 
name. I should be letting off steam every day 
over this jewel-box of a room. So—I’m off to 
the cottage again. It’s not so bad. Alice 
Yates is coming here. She’s wild to get into 
the main building. She’ll respect the room, 
all right, and you’ll like her. She’s a duck. 
Her things aren’t pretty, but she won’t force 

’em on you.”’ 

But Emerance, looking up into Eleanor’s 
honest, humorous face, felt she wanted this 
girl, and no other. That night it was not in 
her dreams that she cried. 

She came, she saw, she conquered every one 
in school. Subfreshmen, now seniors, still say, 
“Ah, but you should have known Alice 
Yates!’? Emerance adored her at once. And 
there was no furniture to cloud the sky. Four 
whole days of happiness and exchange of heart 
confidences, while the men waited to move 
Alice from the cottage. And then how like 
Alice when they did! She had all her little, 
shabby, old-fashioned belongings stowed away 
in her bedroom, with no argument nor pensive- 
ness nor rage. Emerance now knew perfect 


joy. 





‘‘Have a gossip with me, Kate?’? Emerance 
lured a girl who had knocked at her door. 

Kate bobbed her head sidewise, smiling. 
Emerance was popular. Her quaint ways and 
sweetness pleased the girls. 

‘*]’ve just cried in on Alice. There?’’ bob- 
bing again toward the door, and disappearing 
within. 

Some way, Alice was always in ‘‘there.’’ 
Although her room was cold, she always 
studied there ; although it was tiny and crowded, 
she always entertained her friends there. A 
chill little wind from nowhere whimpered about 
Emerance. Why did Alice never use their 
common sitting-room? Was Alice’s pleasant, 
bright intercourse real friendship to her ? 
Emerance felt dull and lonesome. She rose 
uneasily, moved about the room, and then went 
out, to go nowhere in particular. 

A restless prowl in the corridors, a brief visit 
to a friend, and she was back again in her 
room. She opened the door more softly even 
than her usual wont, for it had slipped banging 
from her fingers as she went out, and all noise 
affronted her. Kate’s clear, intense voice seemed 
to rush out at her from the bedroom. 

‘*Mrs. Willow says we may if we are willing 
to squeeze, and you know we’d be as happy as 
larks to get you with us. And what is your 
life here, huddled up in —’’ 

‘“*T couldn’t, Kate. It would leave her with- 
out a roommate. ’’ 

““No, it wouldn’t. ‘That idolized room of 
hers is all the friend she wants.’’ 

Emerance sat down on the corridor window- 
ledge, as still as the painted woman in the 
picture opposite. She had loved the beauty of 
the world of sight with all her heart. Had she 
been scorning the beauty of the world that is 
‘‘eternal, invisible’? ? ‘‘Sweet fields decked in 
living green,’’ far, far beyond the hills that had 
circled her days, gleamed before her through 
gaps new riven in those hills. 

Kate and Alice came out. A great push, as 
from a mighty, unseen hand, sent the tranquil, 
composed girl upon her feet in a flutter of ex- 
citement. ‘Shall you be gone long, Alice?’’ 
she cried, in a voice that cracked and broke. 

‘Yes. All the afternoon, probably.’”’ Her 
smile was kindly. ‘‘Kate and I are off for a 
regular long talky, walky time.’’ And now 
her eyes looked love on this real friend. 

The room was all alight, candles and elec- 
trics, when Alice stepped into it. At the tea- 
table sat Emerance. Such an ‘Emerance! 
Dirty, frowsy, weary, yet radiant. And in 
the room where some of Emerance’s treasures 
used to live were the little shabby old desk and 
shabby old pictures and home-made cushions 
and the rest of Alice’s dear old inartistic pos- 
sessions, 

Alice’s lips quivered, then she called, gaily, 
“Kate! Helen! Jean! Come drink a dish o’ 
tea in our house!?’ 

The girls in the corridor trooped in. They saw 











the changed room and they felt a dramatic sit- 
uation somewhere, but they fell to chattering 
without questions. Alice handed the tea about, 
and as she passed the cups she hummed a little 
tune. 

When she reached for her own cup from 
Emerance’s hand the humming rose into words. 


T was the last 
day of the deer- 
hunting season 


‘¢*We’ll tak a cup of kindness yet,’’’ she| but there was no excuse for delay. 
| preparations to make. 
All| John, who gripped it in silence, but half- 


sang. 
Emerance looked about her new room. 


its ‘‘color scheme,’’ ‘‘its harmonious atmos- | shamefacedly. 
| ble for my safety. 


phere,’’ was broken. Yet from every side and 
angle smiled forth Alice’s eyes of friendship, 
and to Emerance her room was still lovely. 


no thicker than paste- 
board, but nobody 
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in Ontario, and it was 

pretty near the end of that day, for it was nine 
o’clock in the evening when we reached Lake 
Ste. Anne. We had paddled twenty-five miles 
since breaking up our two weeks’ camp at 
noon, and it was still ten miles to the flag- 
station and the railway. 

John Fontaine, my Scotch-French-Canadian 
guide, had thought that we would be able to 
reach the station by six o’clock, in time for the 
evening train, but several rough carries had 
delayed us. I was anxious to push on, how- 
ever, so that I could at any rate make sure of 
catching the early train in the morning. 

A brilliant moon had lighted us since sunset, 
but by the time we reached the lake it was 
growing cloudy. It was keenly cold; the shore 
was rimmed with a yard of thin ice. 

The lake, really an expansion of the river, is 
a couple of miles long, and we were fiying 
down through the dusk when the disaster came 
so suddenly that it was over before I realized 
it. From my place at the bow I caught a 
glimpse of something, a sunken tree or snag, 
almost under the bow of the canoe. Before I 
could turn my paddle we had smashed on it 
with a tearing rip of the birch bark, and an icy 
gush of water went over my ankles. 

One foot went right down, for the bottom 
seemed half-ripped out of her. I tried to start up, 
to kick my foot free, and the canoe capsized with 
the lightning celerity 
that distinguishes all 
the actions of a canoe. 

The freezing plunge 
drew a choked yell out 
of me, and I came up 
gasping and half- 
stunned to see John 
striking out strongly 
toward a little islet that 
stood up dimly not far 
away. I followed him, 
floundering, half-par- 
alyzed with the cold 
and the weight of my 
clothing. 

It was not more than 
ten yards, I think, but 
if it had been any 
farther I could never 
have done it; and I 
was so thoroughly used & 
up that I fell flat on 
the stones of the mar- 
gin and did not care 
whether I froze or not. Fontaine, luckily, was 
of tougher stuff. There were two or three half- 
dead tamaracks on the islet, and in less than a 
minute he had a fire going, and dragged me up 
to it. He coaxed it up to a roaring blaze, but 
my clothes were stiffened on me and I had to 
hold my hands in the very flame before I could 
feel the heat. 

John’s own face was blue, but by degrees the 
chill began to steam off, and we looked over 
the situation. 

The canoe had sunk clear out of sight, pos- 
sibly to the bottom, under the weight of our 
guns and dunnage. All our provisions were on 
board, and no way to recover them; but if we 
could get ashore we might easily tramp the ten 
miles to the railway on empty stomachs. 

The mainland, dense with cedar swamp to 
the water, was about fifty yards away. It was 
not too far to swim if the water had not been 
freezing cold, but just then neither of us was 
in a condition to try it. 

The island was certainly the place for us 
that night. It was a mere lump of earth and 
boulders, perhaps thirty feet in diameter, with 
nothing growing on it but the clump of tam- 
aracks that was feeding our fire. Three or four 
similar islets spotted the dim surface of the 
lake, but ours was the nearest to the shore. 

We huddled together close beside the fire, 
therefore, and spent the night without too much 
discomfort. I slept intermittently, but toward 
morning was awakened by the cold. 

A gray dawn was just spreading over the 
black woods and the gray surface of the lake, 
which shone with a strange glitter. The fire 
was out. There was no more wood. 

Startled at this discovery, I got up, finding 
my body full of cramps and aches. John was 
standing at the edge of the water, wistfully 
contemplating the shore. The lake was open no 
longer. It was frozen over, almost from shore 
to shore, except that in the center there were | 
still stretches and strips of rippling water. 

‘*We ought to have tried to swim ashore last 
night,’’ said John, mournfully. ‘‘It can’t be 











done now. That ice won’t begin to bear. It’s | 





| help me across. 


it.’”’ This statement 
of the case was appallingly correct, as I saw 
at once. We might have crossed either honest 
ice or open water, but this fragile crust was 
neither one thing nor the other. 

‘*We’ll have to wait for either a frost or a 
thaw,’’ I said. ‘‘ Another cold night ought to 
make it bear.’’ 

‘*Yes,’? John agreed. ‘‘But we’ve got no 
grub, and we burned all the wood last night.’’ 

I felt starving already, as well as pinched 
with cold, and the prospect of another day and 
night on the islet was a bitter one. All that 
forenoon we dawdled about the rocks, looking 
vainly for more scraps of wood, sometimes 
wrestling or boxing to 
keep out the cold. We 
threw stones on the ice 
to test it, and they al- 
ways broke through into 
the black water. It was 
cloudy and cold, threat- 
ening snow, but the ice 
seemed to be growing no 
thicker. 

All through that 
morning and afternoon 
we killed time, but to- 
ward evening it grew 
colder and began to 
snow a little. The 


DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS. 


island became powdered with white. A bitter 
wind blew, and we crouched in the lee of a boul- 
der and endured it as we could. I do not know 
how John felt; but the cold was almost enough 
to make me disregard the torture of hunger. 

Weakened with twenty-four hours of fasting, 
I felt absolutely transparent to the cold. Cloth- 
ing seemed no protection; the chill penetrated 
to every corner of my body. 

The only consolation was that the colder it 
grew the better chance we would have of being 
able to cross the ice, and in fact when daylight 
came at last it showed the lake covered with a 
uniform coat of white that looked firm enough. 

We tested it and threw rocks, and they broke 
through still, especially at a distance of more 
than ten feet from the land. It was not safe, 
certainly, but in spots it seemed nearly half an 
inch thick, and it was a question whether there 
was a fighting chance that one of us could crawl 
over flat on his stomach. 

For a couple of hours we waited, hesitating 
and discussing the chances. The ice all round 
the island was starred with the cracks made by 
the stones we had thrown out. 

‘*Here, I can’t stand it any longer!’’ John 
exclaimed, at last. ‘‘Let’s try it. I’d rather 
drown anyhow, than camp here any longer.’’ 

I agreed, but with a sinking of the heart. 

‘*No use for both to go at once, though,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘Who’s to go first ?’’ 

I knew very well who ought to go first. 
Fontaine was almost a giant, weighing fifty 
pounds more than I did, and this was an 
adventure where weight would count. 

‘*We’ll toss up for it,’’ he suggested. 

‘*No, no,’’ I managed to say. ‘‘I’ll go. I’m 
the lightweight.’’ 

**T don’t like to send you,’’ said John, ‘‘but 
I reckon it’s best. If I went first and went 
down, you’d be worse off than ever, and, hon- 
estly, I don’t believe it’d bear me. But if you 
make it, you can shove out some long poles to 
Do you see that big birch just 


opposite us? If you get there, touch a match 


| to the bark the first thing.’’ 


I looked at the ice surface with misgiving, 
























TO MY ASTONISHMENT, JOHN WAS HALF-WAY TO ME, CRAWLING SWIFTLY 
OVER THE ICE. 














I had no 
I held out my hand to 


As my guide, he felt responsi- 


I lay flat down on the ice and began to worm 
myself out. 1 could feel it crackle and give 
under me, and water ‘‘plopped’’ up through the 
stone-holes under my weight, but the ice held 
nobly. It was covered with nearly an inch of 
snow, and this constituted one of my greatest 
dangers, for the snow might mask a hole or a 
spot that was barely crusted over. 

As fast as I was able I squirmed along, with 
arms and legs spread wide. At first I expected 
at every moment to go through, but I gained 
confidence as the ice held and the island receded. 
I covered ten—twenty yards in’ safety; then I 
was almost half-way to land. 

But I realized that this central spot was the 
most dangerous. It had been open water up to 
last evening. If I could get over the next 
twenty feet I thought that the worst would be 
past, and I tried to craw] faster, fairly holding 
my breath, and endeavoring, as it were, to hold 
up my own weight. 

I was feeling safer with every yard, when 
the ice suddenly collapsed all round me with 
scarcely a crack, and I went under. 

I had a shuddering gasp at the shock of 
the water, but I went down so softly that my 
head hardly more than ducked. I snatched 
desperately at the edges 
of the still unbroken ice, 
but it seemed to crumble 
off in my hands. And 
then I went down in 
earnest, far down. My 
ears roared, and I 
thought that I was 
drowning, when my foot 
struck something solid. 

In another second I 
was up again, cutting 
my face on the floating 
ice, with a foothold under 
me. It was not exactly 
the bottom ; it seemed to 
be a big boulder that I 
was standing on, and 
with my head just above 
water I looked desper- 
ately round for help. 

To my astonishment, 
John was half-way to 
me, crawling swiftly over 
the ice, and he -shouted 
at me as I looked round. 
He was coatless, drag- 
ging the garment by one 
sleeve, and I saw that 
he was going to fling it 
to me for a life-line. I 
watched him as he came 
up. He was almost near 
enough ; then he rose on 
his knees to throw the 
coat, and the ice gave 
way instantly under him, 
and he went out of sight 
with a great splash. 

Up came his dripping 
head almost immediately. 
‘*Hold fast—another minute!’’ he spluttered, 
hoarsely, and disappeared again. 

This time he did not reappear, and I thought 
he was certainly gone. I was on the point of 
collapse myself; the ice-cold water had driven 
almost all the remaining life out of my body. 
As second after second passed and John did not 
rise, I thought weakly that I might as well let 
myself go. Then the ice suddenly broke close 
to the shore with a great crash, and John’s 
humped shoulders burst up streaming from 
below. He had dived and swum under the ice 
until he was within his depth. 

I saw him smash ashore with a couple of 
bounds ; he wrenched out a dead sapling from a 
rick of fallen brushwood, and started back to 
me with it, across the ice. He broke through 
two or three times, but the long trunk and 
bushy top held him from going down, and he 
shoved the branches into my hands, and hauled 
me ashore like a log. 

I was only dimly aware of what happened 
next; but presently I was conscious of a most 
delicious warmth, and found myself beside the 
big birch, that was flaming from top to bottom 
like a gigantic torch. 

A miniature forest fire was burning before 
we were thoroughly thawed out. My very 
blood seemed frozen, and it was only after two 
hours of roasting that I ceased to shiver con- 
vulsively. Fontaine recovered his circulation 
far more quickly; he had not been in the 
water so long as I, although he had performed 
a feat of which few men would have been 
capable. 

We rested by a roaring blaze till about noon, 
when we began the tramp to the railway. We 
chewed lumps of spruce gum all the way, as a 
semblance of eating; but we were thoroughly 
worn out with hunger and exposure, and it was 
after dark when our troubles were ended by 
the sight of the switch-lights. 

We were well out of it, and I resolved to 
travel by canoe no more after the first frosts. 
If John Fontaine had not been a strong 
swimmer and a daring one, it would indeed 
have been my last opportunity. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


ee newspapers are discussing the possible 
effect of air-ships on tariff revenues. A 
writer in one of them suggests that the air-ships 
will practically abolish international boundaries 
and carry goods from one country to another 
without possible detection by customs officers. 
(+ playgrounds for children are not new 
institutions, In ancient Athens they were 

called palaistra, and there, in the mornings, 
the boys and girls engaged in gymnastics, 
dancing and games. The afternoon was for 
the most part occupied in singing, writing and 
reading—all in the open air. 

resident Taft was made an associate member 

of the Grand Army of the Republic last 

month, under a rule which permits the admis- 
sion to the society of men who are not soldiers 
of the Civil War. President Roosevelt became 
an associate member under the same rule. 
President McKinley was a member by his own 
right. ie 
Ir" connection with the golden wedding of Earl 

and Lady Roberts, which was recently cele- 
brated, it is noted that fifty years ago the 
famous British soldier was recalled from his 
honeymoon to receive the Victoria cross, which 
he had won in the Indian Mutiny. Almost 
any American bride would be willing to have 
her wedding journey interrupted on condition 
of gaining such a present. 


Gua Meredith, the aged novelist, who died 
last month, was the last of the remarkable 
group of literary men and women of ‘‘the Vic- 
torian age.’’ The group includes the great 
names of Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Browning, George Eliot and Swinburne; and 
no greater tribute could be paid to the memory 
of Meredith than the general admission that he 
was not the least of the distinguished company. 
—- woman who had fallen in alight- 

ing from a street-car, wounding her person 
and her pride, sued the company, and was 
met by its attorney with the plea of ‘‘contribu- 
tory negligence,’? which meant that she was 
wearing such -high-heeled shoes that she could 
not step safely. She lost her suit and had to 
pay. the costs—so it appears that there is at 
least one human agency, the law, which is more 
powerful than fashion. 


Sear thousand children took part in the 
closing festival of the third annual Play- 
ground Association Congress in Pittsburg last 
month. The delegates to the congress were 
asked to express the opinion that baseball is 
too rough a game to be allowed on the play- 
grounds ; but to the delight of all the small boys 
who heard of the result, they decided that such 
a revolutionary invasion of juvenile liberty 
must not be tolerated. 

hould enough anarchists be put on a desert 

island, and have enough to eat, the philoso- 
phers say, they would soon have either a king 
or a president—at any rate, a government. A 
class of small boys in a city slum affords an 
illustration of the principle. They were told 
to draw up some rules, and the code they 
evolved—and kept—was as admirable as that 
of the authorities. It began with ‘‘Don’t sass 
the teacher,’’ and concluded, ‘‘Don’t break the 
rules.’’ ba 
ese boys are going to the city from the 

country than in former years, according to 
the president of a large corporation in New 
England. He said also that the country boy 
is better worth his wages than the city boy, 
and that the business of the cities will suffer 
unless the commercial high schools train the 
city boy in business methods and create in him 
a desire to succeed. The country boy is suc- 
ceeding in the country as he used to succeed in 
the city, largely for the reason that he has been 
taught that the way to get ahead is to give his 
whole attention to his work, and not to allow 
himself to be distracted by other things. 
Five young persons were drowned in a New 

Jersey river the other day because-they did 
not know enough to keep their seats in the 
boat when big waves began to rock it. Of 
course when they got on their feet the rocking 
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became dangerous, and the boat soon capsized 
and threw every one into the water. Several 
persons were drowned in Pennsylvania a few 
days earlier because of a similar failure to use 
common sense. The moment the boat began to 
respond to the movement of the water, two or 
three of the passengers stood up and screamed 
and lost their balance, and threw everybody 
else into the river. The street-railroad com- 
panies paint a warning on the seats of the open 
trolley-cars against trying to get off the car 
before it stops. ‘The owner of every small boat 
might well paint in full view in his boat a 
command not to stand up except under orders 
of the person in charge. Thousands of acci- 
dents would be prevented if such an order 
were obeyed. 
¢ © 


THE BEST POSSESSION. 


Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 
William Cowper. 


* * 


IN THE SENATE. 


recent incident in the United States Senate 
draws attention to one of many ways in 
which that body differs from every other 
legislative assembly in the world. A ‘‘new’’ 
Senator, new because he began his service in 
the chamber a few months ago, but a distin- 
guished statesman, nevertheless, criticized his 
fellow Senators for occupying too much time 
in debate. He was rebuked by another Senator, 
who intimated that a green hand ought to learn 
in silence the customs of the body, rather than 
to undertake to criticize and reform them. 

It is practically true that no man, however 
eminent he may be, is encouraged or even 
expected to take a prominent part in the delib- 
erations of the Senate until he has served his 
novitiate. On the other hand, the veteran 
Senator, who may not be a man of remarkable 
ability, is treated with respect and deference 
whenever he speaks. 

The Senate is without doubt one of the most 
delightful clubs in the world, as well as one of 
the greatest of deliberative assemblies. With 
rare exceptions the members serve at least six 
years, many of them for much logger terms. 
As there are less than a hundred of them, they 
become well acquainted, each with all. In their 
personal relations, party counts for little. A 
Democrat and a Republican may contend almost 
violently with each other in debate on the floor 
without the slightest effect upon their mutual 
regard and friendship. 

The ‘‘courtesy of the Senate’? has many 
meanings. It has the natural significance of 
the courtesy of one Senator to another in debate ; 
the strict observance of the unwritten rules and 
traditions that have obtained force in a century 
and a quarter; the generous accommodation of 
business to the desire of any Senator to make a 
speech on any subject at a time set by himself 
beforehand ; the setting aside of any particular 
measure at the wish of a Senator who cannot 
be present, or who is not ready to discuss it; 
and the refusal to confirm an appointment by 
the President when the nominee is personally 
objectionable to a Senator. 

In all these matters there is no discrimination 
between members of one party and those of 
another. In short, here is an example of a 
body the members of which are able to dis- 
charge their public duties and stand firmly by 
their political principles, without ceasing to be 
elose personal friends with their party oppo- 
nents. 

* @ 


THE COMING FOURTH. 


t is a short time to the Fourth of July, yet 
not too short to permit some consideration 
as to how the day shall be observed. 

There is no question that throughout the 
greater part of the country, all day long, there 
will be uproar and powder smoke ; nevertheless 
there will be places where moderation and 
sanity will make a noticeable impression; for 
the feeling is growing that the ordinary way of 
celebrating the greatest of our national holi- 
days is unworthy of the country and the times. 

The amount of money spent for fireworks 
every Fourth of July is from ten to fifteen mil- 
lion dollars. How many sick children or suf- 
fering mothers would that send into the country 
for a week? How many sick children and 
suffering mothers does the din make worse? 

The number of deaths in the United States 
from the use of fireworks last year was one 
hundred and sixty-three, and the number of 
injured more than five thousand. Ninety-three 
persons lost the use of one eye, and eleven were 
rendered totally blind. The record was nothing 
unusual. Every Fourth of July exacts a 
similar tribute. 

There are one or two other things worth 
thinking about. To the cost of the fireworks 
and the deaths and injuries resulting from 
their use must be added the expense of Fourth 
of July fires. The national fire loss is about 
twenty times that of Great Britain. For the 
last five years it was more than a billion and a 
quarter dollars. It is not possible to say what 
part of it is due to the celebration of the Fourth, 
but fireworks swell the total considerably. 

The noisy, smoky, dangerous celebration is, 
moreover, wholly in the interests of persons too 








young to vote. Is it not time for a second 
Declaration of Independence, for the elders ? 
Springfield, Massachusetts, sets an example 
for the country. The program there this year 
includes six pageants, reproducing scenes from 
American history. They include the purchase 
of land from the Indians, the coming of the 
corn fleet, the march of Burgoyne’s captured 
army, and other incidents calculated to teach 
history and keep alive the spirit of the day. 
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SEASONS OF YOUTH. 


Smile of sunshine, rain of tears 
Go with heart of tender years. 
Selected. 
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A THOUSAND GIRLS. 


n Boston on a recent Sunday afternoon, there 
was held in a great church a service for the 
girl students gathered in that city from the 

four quarters of the United States. Nearly a 
thousand girls were assembled. It was a notable 
sight, unparalleled in some respects in the his- 
tory of the world. 

The students were literally representative of 
the length and breadth of the land. A ranch- 
man’s daughter from Dakota touched elbows 
with a farmer’s daughter from Maine. One girl 
who had taught school in the Kentucky moun- 
tains had come to Boston to study nursing, that 
she might carry the knowledge back to her 
neighbors. The niece of a rich Colorado mine- 
owner sat in the same pew with the graduate 
of a Rhode Island normal school, and both 
were students of domestic science—the art of 
home-making. 

A blind girl from California listened enrap- 
tured to the pealing of the organ; for she is 
training herself to be an organist, in spite of 
her blindness. A throng of college students, 
students of designing, of singing, a Florida girl 
practising landscape-gardening and a Vermont 
girl learning bookbinding—these are but a few 
of the types and work represented in that 
Sunday congregation. 

They made a wonderful picture—those girlish 
forms and upturned faces. It was good to note 
that they were free from eccentricity in dress, 
as if their zeal for learning had burned away 
tasteless fripperies, and left them simple of 
garb as of mind. 

Then how they kindled under the preacher’s 
appeal to “adventure for God’’! As one 
watched the eager, responsive faces, rich in 
intelligence, and bearing already lines telling of 
self-discipline, one was willing to leave the 
country’s future in their hands. The young 
women who can Come from everywhere to learn 
everything, and can bring with them so earnest 
and devout a spirit, make us trust that our 
country deserves the commendation given by 
St. John to his friend, ‘‘the elect lady,’’ that 
he found her children ‘‘walking in truth !’’ 


OPTIMISM AND GOOD TIMES. 
ithin the past month representative 
W business men have been asked by the 
newspapers what they think of the 
prospects for a commercial revival. Without 
an exception they said that the prospects for a 
prosperous year are brilliant. 

One of the greatest railroad-owners in the 
country said that as soon as Congress shall 
have disposed of the tariff bill there will be a 
large increase in the business of the railroads ; 
but the continued tariff discussion cannot pre- 
vent the increase. 

The head of the largest steel corporation was 
equally enthusiastic over the prospects. The 
demand for steel is active, and there are no 
indications that it will fall off. All the signs 
of the times point to a larger demand. 

Another man interested in railroads, oil, 
mining and various other industries, told the 
reporters on his return from a short vacation 
in Europe that it looked as if this would be one 
of the most prosperous years the country has 
seen in a long time. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, who is neces- 
sarily a student of business interests of all kinds 
in all parts of the country, said in a public 
speech that the country has recovered from the 
depression of 1907, and is moving rapidly for- 
ward toward greater prosperity than before. 

This unanimity of optimism is significant. 
If the commercial leaders think prosperity and 
talk prosperity and work for prosperity, the 
good times must come. Nothing short of a 
great national disaster can prevent it. 
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FORWARD TO THE CITY. 
- ack to nature’ is a popular slogan at 

B present, and it needs to be clearly 

understood before it is accepted. It 
has been raised many times by persons who 
meant by it a return to something like sav- 
agery, and who, finding vice in civilization, 
and especially in the cities, blamed cities and 
organized civilization for all vice. 

In our time the phrase expresses part of an 
effort to lead people to an outdoor life, to 
encourage the settlement of farm regions and to 
raise the standards of country living. There is 
some danger that in our enthusiasm we come to 
regard cities as in themselves evil institutions, 
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necessarily favorable to vice and ill health. We 
need to remember that the city is only a form 
of human association for purposes of trade and 
exchange of ideas, and that some of the most 
important contributions to civilized thought have 
been made, not in rural isolation, but in the 
friction of highly complex gatherings of men. 

A writer in the London Times recently 
pointed out that the ancient Greeks and both 
ancient and modern Latins are urban in their 
genius, and he might have added that the 
Germans, with their talent for system, are suc- 
cessful administrators of city units. Americans 
and Englishmen, although forced by necessity 
to make large cities, are by nature villagers, 
lovers of the country, happiest with some acres 
of open land round their houses. Because we 
do not, as a race, like cities, we do not know 
how to make them. London and New York 
are in appearance and in social conditions 
gigantically ugly. 

While we may count on American country 
life taking care of itself, as it would in England 
if the nature of the people were not thwarted by 
economic stress, we have still to learn to make 
great, handsome, intelligently governed cities. 
Americans who are crying, ‘‘ Back to nature!’’ 
may cry also, ‘‘Forward to the truly great 
city !’’ 
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SURVIVAL OF ANCIENT CEREMONIES. 


hen Mehemmed V was formally installed 
as Sultan in Constantinople, the cere- 
monies were similar to those observed 
for more than four hundred years on such 
occasions. Although the world of 1909 differs 
very much from the world of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the sword of the founder of his house was 
girded on the new Sultan as his ancestor was 
invested with it, as a symbol of power. Then 
the new Sultan plowed a furrow to prove that 
he was physically fit to rule, as his ancestor had 
proved his physical prowess in the days when 
a Sultan had to do much fighting in his own 
person. The chants sung were the ancient 
chants, and the religious leaders who conducted 
the ceremonies were the direct successors of 
those who originated the ritual. The great 
difference between the recent function and its 
predecessors was that Christians as well as 
Mohammedans were present. 

Ancient forms are observed on similar occa- 
sions in almost all monarchical countries. When 
King Edward was crowned as ruler of the 
United Kingdom the ritual was used that has 
grown up through centuries of coronations of 
English sovereigns, and modern gentlemen per- 
formed the functions, now meaningless, which 
in the feudal days had great significance. The 
form has survived long after the reason for it 
has disappeared. 

The English King is crowned. The Turkish 
Sultan girds on his sword. But the Spanish 
King is merely enthroned. There is no girding 
on of the sword nor coronation in Madrid. 
The King is the first grandee of Spain, and the 
other nobles will not consent that he should be 
distinguished above them by the formal placing 
on his head of a crown. 

But in all countries the formal accession of a 
King to the throne is accompanied by religious 
exercises, indicative that although he may be a 
ruler among men, he is a subject of the King of 
Kings, and must obey the divine law. 


uliana Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina. That 

is the name of the royal Dutch baby, and each 
word means something. Starting with the last, 
every one knows it as the name of her mother. 
Then come the names of her two grandmothers— 
the Grand Duchess Marie of Mecklenburg, mother 
of her father, the Prince Consort; and Queen 
Emma, her mother’s mother. Louise is for Louise 
de Coligny, the fourth wife of William the Silent, 
who delivered Holland from the Spanish yoke. 
Juliana, Countess of Stolberg, was the mother of 
William the Silent, and the ancestress of the 
House of Orange. The little princess will be 
called Juliana, after her many-times- removed 
grandmother of the sixteenth century. 


old-mining seems to be in a prosperous con- 

dition, according to some recent figures 
issued by the government. For a century prior to 
the discovery of gold in California the average 
annual production of gold was about twelve million 
dollars. Between 1850 and 1890 it averaged a hun- 
dred millions, and since then it has been increasing 
rapidly, till last year it was more than four hun- 
dred and twenty-five million dollars. Within 
twenty-five years the world’s stock of gold has 
doubled. The amount now on hand is worth about 
The United States has 
more of it than any other country. 

ne of the most noted cancer specialists of New 

York died a few weeks ago of cancer, and 
last month one of the best-known New York 
experts on appendicitis died from the disease of 
which he knew so much. In Illinois a specialist 
in insanity has lately been confined in the hos- 
pital where he was engaged, suffering from a 
derangement of the mind. The frequency with 
which physicians fall victims to the ailment to 
which they devote most of their attention is one 
of the curious phenomena of medicine. 


t is the business of agricultural science to dis- 
cover new plants and adapt them to human 
wants, and to find new uses for plants already 
known. A few years ago the chief use of the wood 
of the eucalyptus-tree, which was introduced into 
this country from Australia, was for fence-posts, 
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piles and fuel. Some time ago experiments were 
made toward its employment in furniture. But it 
was found that however carefully it might be 
seasoned, it would warp out of shape. Within 
two or three years a method of seasoning has been 
discovered, and large quantities of the wood of the 
red gum, or Eucalyptus rostrata, have been shipped 
to England for use in the interior finish of fine 
residences and for making furniture. It has been 
called “satin walnut,” for its color slightly re- 
sembles that of walnut, and it takes a beautiful 
satin finish. Within a year the wood has been 
used in furniture in America with considerable 
success. It is cheaper than either mahogany or 
oak, and is as beautiful as either. Another new 
wood that furniture-makers have lately begun to 
use is called “Kentucky onyx,” the grain of which 
resembles the stone. It is said to come from a 
tree of the eucalyptus family. It takes a beautiful 
polish, and is likely to rival the red gum or “‘satin 
walnut.” 





THE GIRL WHO WAS “IMPOSSIBLE.” 


mily came in and sat down thoughtfully before 

the fire while Mrs. Phelps waited for her to 
take off her things and unburden her mind. At 
last she spoke. 

“Mother,” she said,.‘‘Margaret’s impossible!” 

‘What do you mean?” asked her mother in real 
surprise. ‘I thought her charming; a little naive, 
it’s true, but very genuine, and I was rejoicing 
that you had a cousin of your own age to be with 
you this winter. Just what is the matter? Don’t 
the other girls like her?” 

“Yes, and that’s just what I don’t understand. 
They’re usually so exacting, yet I never saw any 
one so quickly popular as Margaret. But she 
makes no distinctions; she’ll speak to any one. 
Why, this afternoon, on our way to the matinée, 
she helped some old woman with her bundles, 
found her a seat in the car, and then, I firmly 
believe, listened to the whole family history. It 
was just the same way when she hunted the city 
half over to find the address that stupid Swede 
wanted. She nearly made us late for the concert, 
and The Rogers”—Emily spoke the name in hushed 
Roman capitals—‘‘were with us. They were 
amused, but then, she’s not their cousin.” 

“You must remember,” said Mrs. Phelps, 
gravely, “that Margaret was the minister’s 
daughter in a little country town, and that it’s 
always been her privilege to know every one, to 
speak to anybody, and to help in all ways.” 


“Oh, that’s all very well for a little village like | 


Neeleton, but in a big city she ought to understand 
the difference,” answered Emily. “If she does 
anything gauche when we go to see Flora 
Barker to-morrow—well, she can just go alone 
after that,” and the girl walked out of the room 
with her wraps and her grievance. 

But at dusk the next afternoon a different Emily 
came into the room. She was laughing a little, 
yet somehow her whole manner was softened and 
a little apologetic. 

“I’m a chastened spirit,” she announced. ‘“TI’ll 
tell you all about it, only don’t laugh at me, please, 
and don’t think me snobbish. We went, you know, 
and when we got there the hall was cram-jam full; 
not a seat to be had, just standing-room. And 
after we’d scrambled for places, the first thing 
Margaret did was to push me in front of her. 

* *You’re such a little thing, Emily,’ she said, 
‘that I can see right over your head.’ Then she 
actually took off her own hat because she was sure 
she was too tall withiton. Informal? Oh, yes, but 
she was so jolly and bright and inspiring that I 
couldn’t feel cross or dignified ; and at last one of 
the women we’d been talking to—yes, we did, and 
I didn’t know them, either, and I’m not a bit 
ashamed—said to her, ‘My dear, if you weren’t 
here to alleviate the suffering of my poor, tired 
knees I simply couldn’t stay.’ 

“Then at the intermission what do you think 
happened? Madame Bishop—her seats were next 
where we were standing—came out, and said to 
Margaret, ‘Child, I’ve watched your eyes ‘dancing 
with more pleasure than I’ve looked at the stage. 
My friend and I are going out now; won’t you 
take our places? And haven’t I seen you at our 
Altar Gild? Come and see me some Thursday.’ 

“Think, Madame Bishop, whom every one wants 
to know, and who, usually, wants to know no one. 
And yet, it isn’t just because she is she, but it’s 
that Margaret’s Margaret,” Emily ended, a little 
incoherently. “And that I’m beginning really to 
understand. Margaret’s a dear.” 


*® 


THE GAME. 


he car was crowded, but the two pretty girls 

who entered it at Madison Avenue had no 
trouble in getting seats. They thanked the men 
who gave them places, and immediately fell into 
an absorbing conversation, so absorbing that one 
of them did not look ‘up when the conductor called 
for fares. He glanced at her doubtfully, but after 
a second’s hesitation, passed on; it was almost 
beyond human possibility to be certain of every 
one at the crowded hour. 

As they left the car, one of the girls turned to 
the other triumphantly. “Another nickel in!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Another nickel? What do you mean?” the other 
asked, puzzled. 

Claire laughed, showing her prettiest dimple. 
“T mean,” she explained, “‘that that’s five nickels 
I’ve saved this week by free rides. Of course I 
rong care for the nickels, but it’s loads of fun to 
do it.” 

“But—Claire Ellis—it isn’t honest !”’ 

Claire laughed again. ‘‘What’s the harm?” she 
asked. “The company’s far too rich. Lots of 
people do it, only they don’t own up.” 

“But I should think the conductor would catch 
you.” 

“That’s just the fun of it—I’ve found out how. 
If I think the conductor is going to ask me, I just 
smile right into his eyes. They never insist when 


you do that. Once, though, I did nearly get caught. 
I took a big chance that time, for I’d been shopping, 
and had spent every cent except a ten-dollar bill— 
and the conductor was a grim old thing, who 
wouldn’t know a pretty girl from a cow! When 











he said, ‘Fare, miss,’ I was scared for a second; 
then before I realized it, my life was saved. The 
man who had given me his seat and was standing 
just in front of me, said, ‘I paid for that young 
lady—I gave you two tickets.’ The conductor 
looked doubtful, but he couldn’t be sure because 
the car was crowded, so after an instant he went 
on.” 

“But, Claire Ellis—to let a strange man pay for 
you!” 

Claire flushed a little. 

“Well, of course I didn’t quite like it, but what 
could I do?” she protested. “And I’m sure he 
was very nice about it, only he did keep staring at 
me afterward. I wouldn’t have father know it 
for anything—he’s so fussy over some things. 
Don’t you dare breathe it to a living soul, Bess 
Harriman!” 

*® ¢@ 


A TRANSFORMATION SCENE. 


ome one says, ““Unhappy is the man who cannot 

fool.” He who cannot descend from his ped- 
estal of greatness and play is indeed to be pitied. 
The change from rollicking gaiety to awesome 
dignity is not always so abrupt nor so plainly 
seen, however, as that described by William 
Toynbee, in “Mr. Pitt in Private Life,’ an article 
published in the Westminster Review. 


aut great statesman, upon whose word so 
on hey ay em issues hung, was in the habit of 
reti ng to his country-house ‘or seasons of relax- 
ation. There he dropped his character of august 
prit ~~ —eaged and became for the time a romping 
sch 
oy cay he had been skylarking ‘with his young 
friends. e rushed into every fray with the ardor 
of the youngest present. When the fun was most 
furious, a servant entered the room and informed 
the prime minister, who was coatless and embel- 
lished with burnt cork, that Lords Hawkesbury 
and Castlereagh had ‘arrived from London on 
important business. 

“Ask them to wait, ” remarked Pitt, and 
ceeded with the gam en that was finis ed, 
Pitt said that he must attend to two noble lords, 
and retired to his dressing-room to repair damages. 
Presently he oe, and a remarkable trans- 
formation took 

Standing in t - middle of the room, the prime 
minister drew himself up to full h height of unap- 
proachable dignity. To the astonishment of the 
young poce present, the two lords came into the 

room almost on their hands and knees, and with 
abject obsequiousness explained the object of 
= visit. 
Mr. Pitt listened with an air of distant hauteur, 
and _ a sentence or two dismissed his noble 
guests. 





STRAIGHT GOODS. 


harles A. Dana, for many years the editor of 

the New York Sun, believed that the work of 
reporting should be worthy the best there is in a 
man. A contributor to the American Magazine 
gives several anecdotes of Mr. Dana’s dealings 
with his reporters, many of whom learned from 
him lessons by which they profited and rose in 
their profession. On one occasion a reporter 
complained because he was kept on police-court 
work. 


“Young man,” said Dana, “‘the greatest 
court reporter who ever lived was named 
Dickens.” 

Another complained that they had “boiled 
down” his story. 

“The story of the crucifixion was told in six 
— words,” said Dana. 

H to come out, continues the contributor, 
all pdm ehedeng and pointin to a mark on the 
ee of a a clipping, Say to ti ye 
it? : A great nce there, Mr. Lo 


“Who did that football story?” he asked once. 

When Dana put such a question, his interlocutor 
used to tremble; there was no telling from his 
tone whether he theant t bod or to blame. 

Mr. Lord named 

“It’s Homer, that’s what’ it is,” said Dana 

“The reporter,” a said again, “wields the real 
power of the e pres 

This, with all that it implies, was the thing which 
Dana left to his world. 


olice- 
arles 
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PATHOS AND HUMOR. 


he study of the art of putting things is to be 

recommended to every one who meditates a 
plunge into print. Even the writing of a death 
notice involves a certain amount of genius, if the 
author wishes to keep clear and well defined the 
fragile line which lies between the serious and 
the funny. 


That this is true is shown by certain quotations 
from a Lotprig bg vod given in Bishop John F. 
Hurst’s “Li terature in the Fatherland.” 
Here are a few sentences extracted from these 
obitua: notices: 

ay death tore away from us for the third 
time our only child.” 

“Last night at five thirty the Lord took to him- 
self during a visit to the grandparents our little 
daughter Antoine of teething. 

The last speaks better than it knew. 

“Here died Marie Wiegel, who was mother and 
seamstress of children two. 


* © 


SUPPORTED BY SCRIPTURE. 


he story goes that a certain college president 
in Indiana, a clergyman, was addressing his 
students at the beginning of the college year. 


He observed to them that it was a “matter 
congratulation to all the friends of the collogy 
that the year had opened with the largest fres' 
man class in its history.” 

Then, without a pause, says Lippincott’s Mi 
4 the od man turned to the lesson for the 

ys he ird Psalm, and began to read in a loud 


veLord, how are they increased that trouble me!” 
® ¢ 


A CLEAR COAST. 


rving was playing “Macbeth,” so runs the story 

in “Impressions of Henry Irving,” and he had 
reached the place where Macbeth orders Banquo’s 
ghost to leave the banquet board. 


“Hence, horrible shadow—unreal mockery 
hence!” said Irving, in his most tragic tones. and 
with a convulsive shudder he sank to the ground, 
drawing his robe about his face. 

On Banquo withdrawing, a voice came from 
high up in the gallery: 

“It’s all right now, ’Enery; ’e’s gone.” 
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SINK DRAIN BLOCKED? 


Clear away the poatree ‘tion with our Hand 
ree Cup. 2, 3% inches diameter, sent 

post-paid for % conta if your dealer hasn’t it. 

ELASTIC TIP CO.,370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Maes. 
Makers of chair and crutch rubber tips. 








CASE SCHOOL of APPLIED SCIENCE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Affords complete course ‘of instruction in the 
following branches: Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Mining and Chemical Engineering. 
Fully equipped laboratories. Six large build- 
ings devoted exclusively to class rooms and 
laboratories. Half of each scholastic day devoted 
to class room work, half to practical work. 

For catalogue information address the Presi 














MAKING SUNSHINE 
IT IS OFTEN FOUND IN PURE FOOD. 


The improper selection of food drives many a 
healthy person into the depths of despairing 
illness. Indeed, most sickness comes from wrong | 
food and just so surely as that is the case right | 
food will make the sun shine once more. 

An old veteran of Newburyport, Mass., says: 
“In October, 1 was taken sick and went to bed, 
losing 47 pounds in about 60 days. I had doctor 
after doctor, food hurt me and I had to live almost 
entirely on magnesia and soda. All solid food dis- 
tressed me so that water would run out of my 
mouth in little streams. 

“TI had terrible night sweats and my doctor 
finally said I had consumption and must die. My 
good wife gave up all hope. We were at Old 
Orchard, Maine, at that time and my wife saw 

3rape-Nuts in a grocery there. She bought some 
and persuaded me to try it. 

“T had no faith in it but took it to please her. 
To my surprise it did not distress me as all other 
food had done and before I had taken the fifth 
package I was well on the mend. The pains left 
my head, my mind became clearer and I gained 
weight rapidly. 

“T went back to my work again and now after 
six weeks’ use of the food I am better and stronger 
than ever before in my life. Grape-Nuts surely 
saved my life and made me a strong hearty man, 
15 pounds heavier than before I was taken sick. | 

“Both my good wife and I are willing to make 
affidavit to the truth of this.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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long, long way ahead, they seem, 
The bayonet and helmet gleam, 
The wrestling hosts, where conflicts teem, 
The whelming, fierce affray, 
Where, through the surging battle-stream, 
The front rank leads the way. 


Where zealous captains, and the strong, 
Marshal their hosts that press and throng; 
Where battle-song to battle-song 
Replies, the livelong day; 
Through vigils deep and marches long, 
The front rank leads the way. 


Courage along the line! We tread 
The proud ways whither these have led. 
Great souls and true are just ahead, 
In sturdy, firm array. 
Look! To their noble valor bred, 
The front rank leads the way. 
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“ALONE, YET NOT ALONE.” 


ery often, as Virginia Mal- 
V lory read in her Bible, she 

wondered just what mean- 
ing lay behind the words, ‘‘Ye 
shall leave me alone, and yet I 
am not alone, because the Father 
is with me.’’ 

" She was not alone, for she 
had her mother; but these two had sat hand in 
hand and had seen father, brother and two 
sisters slipping away from them, and they were 
alone, yet not alone, for they had each other. 
How would it be if either of them should die 
and leave the other? 

The time came at last. The mother died. 
Virginia was glad to have lived to minister to 
her mother, glad she had not left her mother 
alone; but now she was face to face with what 
all the years she had looked forward to and 
dreaded. She was alone, and all alone. 





For sixteen years she and her mother had | h 


made their scanty but independent living in a 
city remote from their former home. Modest, 
almost timid, keeping their. own counsel after 
the old New England way, cutting their coat 
according to the cloth, they had lived their self- 
respecting and well-respected lives. People 
wondered how they managed to live, for both 
were frail, with the inheritance of feebleness 
which had carried all the other members of the 
family into early graves. But they continued 
in comparative health, although with no large 
reserve of physical vigor. 

‘Tell me,’’ said the minister, after the mother 
had closed her eyes, ‘‘just how you are to meet 
this expense. There will be the journey back 
to the old home, and there are bills to be met 
at once, I know. Your friends will be glad to 
make you a loan.’’ 

“‘T think I can manage it,’’ she replied. ‘‘I 
thank you, but I do not think I shall need to 
accept assistance. We have a little, and that 
will meet the expense of the journey. While 
I am back at the old home I shall try again 
to sell a piece of real estate that represents the 
little my father left us. It is unproductive, 
and the taxes have been a burden, and I could 
not sell it for anything like what we gave. I 
hope to dispose of it now.’’ 

‘‘Have you friends back in the old home?’ 

‘*T am afraid all who knew us have gone. 
We lived quietly there. We had a great deal 
of sickness, and could not make many acquaint- 
ances.’’ 

“I will write to the minister, and he will 
meet you when the train arrives, and conduct 
the service at the grave,’’ said the pastor. 

When the train entered the depot, bearing 
Virginia and the cherished dust of her mother, 
the minister, who had never known her, was 
there. And with him were three others, who 
had recognized the name when he announced it 
in prayer-meeting the night before. And when 
they stood at the grave an hour later, eleven 
others whom she had known stood with her. 

When she spoke of going to a hotel, she found 
arrangements already made for her in the home 
of an old friend, and there she spent some days 
and rested. 

A lawyer, who as a student had rented a 
room at their home, called to offer his services, 
gratis, in probating her mother’s will, and 
through his help, her experience in court lasted 
not more than ten minutes. His examination 
of the papers showed the situation of the real 
estate, and he called into counsel another friend 
of hers, a real estate man, who found the prop- 
erty in a more hopeful condition than had been 
supposed, and adjusted matters with prospect 
of immediate return of a considerable part, if 
not all, of the money invested in it. 

From every side these old friends rose up to 
help her, and she said, ‘‘I could not have 
imagined that so many people would have 
remembered me after all these years.’’ 

After a week spent in her former city, Virginia 
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returned and took up her work again. The 
world looked strangely bright, as she saw it 
through her tears. She had something to do, 
and was able to do it. She had money enough 
in sight to pay her honest debts, and had no 
need to accept charity. She had held her 
mother’s hand to the end, and had heard her 
constantly repeated word, ‘‘You’ve always been 
a good girl, Virginia.’’ And besides all this, 
she had found friends at home and back in the 
old home, friends whom she had not known to 
be such. 

Through it all her faith held and grew 
stronger. Now she knew the meaning of the 
words. She had been left alone, and yet she 
was not alone; for the Father was with her, 
and the Father’s children were kind. 


* ¢ 


ONE OF MILLIONS. 


t is a commonplace that the really valuable 
| man, in business or anything else, is the man 

who has ideas, or imagination. Mr. Lorin F. 
Deland, writing in the Atlantic Monthly, tells of a 
young man who went to him for advice as to some 
way of getting an increase of salary. He was 
even debating whether he had not better give up 
his situation and trust to luck to find something 
better. “I urged him at once against such a 
course,” says the writer, “and told him to look 
for something better while he was holding his 
present situation. I said to him: 


“*Mills, the important thing for you in this 
matter is to ascertain whether you are paid all 
that you are worth; and that settled, whether you 
can make yourself worth any more. But first of 
all, let us see if you can make yourself worth any 
more, whether you are paid it or not. If you can 
= had better stick, and look for your raise a 
he first fair opportunity.’ He agreed, and I 
went ahead with my plan. 

“First, I told him for thirty days to put his mind 
on one thing: To devise some method whereby 
his house could sell at least one hundred dollars’ 
worth more of goods. It must be a practicable 
plan, and should be presented as any interested 
empioyé would present such a matter to his 
or. 


super 

“Thirty days passed, and Mills came to me 
again. ith all his thinking, he had found no 
method by which the business of the firm could 
be extended even one hundred dollars a year. 

“T then put him to work on his second month’s 
labor: To discover any method by which the 
firm could transact its present volume of business 
with greater economy, so at, by improved 
methods, there should be effected a saving of at 
least fifty dollars a year. 

“At the end of the time he came back to me 
with his report. He had been able to discover no 
new method whereby the firm could economize. 
He had, however, discovered one thing, namely, 
that he would not need to go ahead for another 
thirty days with our experiment, for he had about 
made up his mind that he would continue where 
e was. 

“My oe I said to him, ‘just realize for a 
moment where you stand. You are not able, 
though you have worked three years in this house, 
to increase the volume of the business one hun- 
dred dollars a year, nor can you point out a way 
to save that amount. My warning is, lie low! 
Attract as little attention to yourself as you can. 
Don’t let the proprietors or the a remember 
that you have been three years in their employ, 
if you can help it. 

**You are an absolutely unproductive man. I 
don’t mean that you are a bit inferior to thousands 
of other young men who are in the stores and 
wholesale houses of this city; but you, like them, 
are simply sitting upon the head of one of the 
bright men in the counting-room. He has to solve 
all these problems. You and fifty others in your 
establishment are be sitting on the top of his 
head, like so many dead-weights. If the business 

rospers, you expect a raise of salary, when it is 

is head-work that has gained every inch o 
progress. He has to carry you all.’ 

“The young man went off, sadder and wiser 
than he came. For five years thereafter, in which 
I was able to follow his course, he held the same 
place and at the same salary.” 





THE CABBAGE CURE. 


= his idea that people thrive best on the food 
T they like best is not as modern as you 
seem to think,” said the old doctor to the 
young doctor. ‘“When Ezekiel Holmes was some- 
what over one hundred years old he was taken 
sick, and my grandfather, one of the best physi- 
cians in that section, was called to see him, after 
the family had done their worst to make him 
better. 


“Grandfather pronounced Mr. Holmes very ill, 
and told the —" that the end was probably 
near; he might not live out the night. 

“As soon as this news spread through the 
neighborhood, several friends called to sit up, or 
watch, with the sufferer. Among them was a sea- 
captain, who took the second watch. 

“A little after midnight Mr. Holmes awoke and 
said the doctor was starving him. The captain 
asked what he would like to eat. 

“Corned beef and cabbage,’ replied the old man. 

“The captain found some in the pantry,—it was 
a staple dish in those days,—and gave him a gen- 
erous plateful, reasoning, as he said afterward, 
that so long as the old man’s hours were numbered, 
he might as well have what he wanted while he 


lasted. 

“After eating heartily, Mr. Holmes said he felt 
much better, and went quietly to sleep. The next 
morning, when grandfather called, he found his 
patient on the road to recovery. 

“The old man not only got well, but kept so for 
four or five years afterward, and he always stoutly 
declared that his midnight meal had cured him. 

“<*T’d been wanting boiled dish a fortnight,’ he 
used to say, ‘and mother wouldn’t let me have it. 
But I worked a traverse on her, and got well.’” 


* © 


A MYSTERIOUS PURSUER. 


efore the life-saving stations on the shore 
back of Provincetown, Massachusetts, were 
built, it was a common thing during heavy 
winds for persons to go out on the beach, seeking 
for anything that the gale might drive on shore. 
Mr. H. A. Jennings, in his book on “Province- 
town,” tells of a resident known as “Old John,” 
who often frequented the beach on such occasions. 
One night there was a heavy northwest wind 
blowing, the sand on the beach was frozen hard, 
the night dark, but starlit. 
Old John started for the outer beach, in hopes 
to — up something whereby he could make a 
dollar. Arriving at the beach, he walked back 


and forth until nearly midnight, but met with no 


f | another of those heart-breakin 





luck. At last, being tired with his tramp, and not 
meeting with any success, he turned his steps 
toward home. 

As he got into the hollow of the beach, the sand- 
hill broke the wind and made it quite sheltered, 
and he started to fill and light his pipe. Just as 
he lighted the match, he heard a loud, dismal 

oan, and a huge black object appeared on the 

p of the sand-hill, toward the shore, coming 
down directly toward him. 

yy | match and pipe, he started on the 
keen run for the town, the object coming after 
him at full speed and occasionally uttering its 
dismal groan. 

Fear increased John’s speed, but when he looked 
back he could see that his pursuer was gaining on 
him. He felt that his strength was ——s him, 
and feeling in his ket for his jack-knife, he 
determined to fight to the last. 

Turning for one more backward look, he stum- 
bled and fell on ‘the frozen sand. His pursuer. 
with a fearful groan, came rushing on, passe 
close to his side, and, some fifty feet farther on, 
senet in a bunch of beach-plum bushes. 

Old John bravely approached the bushes, knife 
in hand, and discovered that he had been chased 
by an comet, water-barrel. The heavy wind had 
sent it swiftly along over the hard sand, and the 
noise was caused by the wind blowing in at the 
bung-hole. 
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he laughing guests have come and gone— 
I walked as in a dream! 
Was it my hand, my needle, mine 
That sewed the silken seam? 


She grew so graceful, slim and tall, 
So sweet and maiden-wise ; 

Yet still for me the child-heart looked 
From out her wondering eyes. 


They say it was the Wedding March 
I heard the players play ! 

“My little girl! My little girl!’ 
Was all my heart could say. 


* ¢ ; 
HE REMEMBERED SOMETHING. 


Toon” is the name of a dog of the hound variety 

|" that makes his home at a small settlement 

in Nova Scotia. In “The Tent Dwellers,” 

Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine says that his companion 

on a fishing trip had often spoken of Loon as a 

dear and faithful friend, so that Mr. Paine looked 
forward to wit ing a touching reunion. 


Eddie had met Loon on a former visit, and had 
recorded the meeting in his diary, wherein Loon 
had been set down as “a most intelligent and 
affectionate young dog.” He produced the diary 
now as evidence, and I could see that our guides 
were impressed oy this method of —" ¢ and 
absolute record which no one could dispute. 

He proceeded to tell us all he knew about Loon, 
and how glad Loon would to see him again, 
until we were all jealous that no intelligent oy | 
was waiting for us at Maitland to sound the joy o 
welcome and to speed us with pe parting bark. 

Then all at once we were at Maitland and before 
Loon’s home, and sure enough there in the front 
yard, wagging both body and tail, stood Loon. 

It took but one glance for Eddie to recognize 
him. Perhaps it took no more than that for n 
to recognize Eddie. I don’t know; but what he 
did was this. He lifted up his voice as one mourn- 
ing for a lost soul, and uttered such a series of 
wails and lamentations as only a hound in the 
deepest sorrow can make manifest. 

Once more he broke out into a burst of long- 
drawn misery, then suddenly took off under the 
house as if he had that moment remembered an 
—— there, and feared he would be late. 

ut presently he looked out, fearfully enough, and 
with his eyes fixed straight on ro nw up still 
rotests. 

As for Eddie, I could see that he was hurt. He 
climbed miserably down from the wagon and crept 
gently toward the sorrowing hound. 

“Nice Loon; nice, good Loon! Don’t you re- 
member me?” 

“ Wow-0w-00-0w-wow-00-0 !”’ followed by an- 
other disappearance under the house. 

“Come, Loon, come out and see your old friend, 
that’s a good dog!” 

It was no use. Loon’s sorrow would not be 
allayed, and far beyond Maitland we still heard 
him wailing it down the wind. 

Of course it was but natural that we should dis- 
cuss the matter with Eddie. He had assured us 
that dogs never forget, and we pressed him now to 
confess what extreme cruelty or deceit he had 
practised upon Loon in his puppyhood, that the 

‘own dog had remembered, and —— him 

‘a _—~ But for the most part Eddie remained 
silen 
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AN ANCIENT ORDEAL. 


ow much the vacuum-cleaner has done to 
H destroy the comedy of spring-cleaning is 

indicated by an account of the old-time 
methods printed in the Boston Transcript. One 
cannot help suspecting that the vividness of recol- 
lection has helped to brighten the colors a bit 
here and there. 


Laying a carpet sounds as simple as writing a 
SE ns and ink; hammer, tacks and 
carpet. But the divine afflatus is necessary for 
each. 

My cousin, Julian Cleghorn, thought he had it, 
—the carpet-laying afflatus,—and as his adventures 
are fairly representative, they may serve as the 
type. Cousin Julian happened to be visiting us at 

e time, and hearing that the library carpet 
awaited the tack-hammer, announced blithely: 

“Just leave that tome, Aunt Anne. I lay carpets 
blindfold with one hand tied behind me.” 

“The library floor is very difficult to fit, Julian,” 
faltered mother; but she was secretly rejoiced, for 
father had balked that morning. 

“Shucks! If —— bothers me I’ll have that 
begin , down in twenty minutes from the time I 
n 


fter dinner he unrolled the carpet and took a 
mouthful of tacks. Sarah held the lamp—there 
was no place to put it down—and I was supposed 
to hand him the tack-hammer. 

We admired him openly as he made one corner 
fast with a few deft strokes. Then he signaled us 
in dumb show. We tried to fit the edges to the 
hearth, the bay window, the radiator, the base of 
the pier-glass, but nothing suited him. He con- 
tinued to make horrible grimaces, with semaphor- 


ing arms. 

‘You blithering idiots!” he cried at last, spout- 
ing a shower of tacks. ‘“Can’t you see I want it 
stretched?” and he fell to tugging until he was 
black in the face. 

“Perhaps it would stretch more if Ph got off 
it,”? ~~ av Aunt Caroline, and left the room 
abruptly. 

Julian tacked in silent wrath. Then he found 
he had tacked the hearth rim under the radiator, 
and it all had to come up. A little later he drove 
us all out. Some hours after midnight, when 
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——- had quieted a little, he came out and re- 
marked that in stretching the carpet he must have 
upset the lamp. At any rate, the town fire-bell 
began to ring, and while the family were all at the 
up-stairs windows trying to locate the glow, the 
hose-cart arrived on our front lawn. 

Cousin Julian was then seen cramming yards of 
gotesing Annas out of the French window. 
The neighbors impulsively moved us out into the 
side yards, then went home to bed. We spent the 
rest of the night moving in oo. 

The next day Cousin Julian left on an early train. 
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A TUSK-HUNTER’S ESCAPE. 


unting elephants for their tusks is an occu- 

H pation both dangerous and profitable. It 

involves courage, patience and infinite cun- 

ning. Frequently the hunter becomes the hunted, 

and the tables may be turned fatally. A writer 

in McClure’s Magazine tells of an escape, vouched 

for by ‘‘an Indian dealer who never lied about any- 

thing, and who claims to have seen this deliver- 
ance exactly as he reported it.” 


Some natives were prnting elephants in the 
neighborhood of Lake Rudolph, and he was with 
them for the purpose of t cotton cloth for 
ivory. Elephants like old bunch-grass that has 
become dry, like hay, and a herd of them, attracted 
by “dry grazing,” as it is called, came suddenly 
within an eighth of a mile of the on. 

One native, named Juma, from the coast, an 
unskilled hunter, observing that the wind was in 
such a direction that it blew news of the herd to 
him, rather than blowing his whereabouts to the 
knowledge of the herd, ran out in the open with 
his rifle and aimed at short range at a powerful 
creature which was watering a s raggling shrub 
with water he had taken in his trunk from the 


nd. 
“Once hit, the elephant was correspondingly 
furious, and rushed at Juma, after a deliberate 
scrutiny of the immediate foreground to discover 
his whereabouts. Having determined where his 
assailant stood, he tore along, crazy with rage, 
toward the shaking earege. 

Juma, with an Oriental’s instinct of prostration 
before such overwhelming force, merely threw 
himself flat upon the ground. 

The elephant rushed completely over him, but. 
He accident, left him safe, although choked an 
blinded with the disturbed and sandy soil. The 
great feet cleared him and the tusks missed him. 

Almost twenty-four hours passed before Juma 
dared believe himself alive and sound, and for the 
first twelve hours after the excitement he spoke 
of himself only in the past tense, as of one dead. 
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A SPARTAN. 


passenger on an Adriatic steamer, Mr. C. L. 
A Hind, tells in “The Diary of a Looker-On” of 
amodern Greek youth whom he encountered 
at the ship’s breakfast-table, and who proved a 
surprise and an amusing acquaintance. The an- 
nouncement of the young man’s nationality awoke 
a train of thought which carried the author back 
to classic times and historic events. 


With breakfast came the surprise of the day. 
My neighbor was an alert youth, with bright, 
beady eyes and an indifferent complexion, who 
addressed me in a strong American accent on the 
prowess of the modern Greek in athletics. 

So enthusiastic was he about the gymnasium. 
and such trivialities as hurling the hammer an 
climbing the rope, that I asked him if he had 
entered for the race from Marathon to Athens in 
the Olympic games. 

He smiled, and said that if the games were open 
only to Greeks, as in the ninth century B.c., he 
could have entered, even as now. 

“But you are an American?” said I. 

“IT am a Spartan,” said he. “I was born in 
Sparta. I went to America when I was twelve, 
and now, sir, I am studying law in Syracuse, New 
York State.’ 

My astonishment was such that I nearly dropped 
my cup, for here in the flesh and a ready-made suit, 
was the noble youth with the fox lurking in his 
cloak-enfolded bosom that had been one of the 
cherished pictures of my boyhood. Here was 
Sparta with an American trunk and an American 
accent, master of the latest American slang, re- 
turning to the city of Leonidas. 

At Corfu we went ashore together. He looked 
dazed, like Ulysses when he returned to Ithaca, 
and was pathetically anxious to be civil to me, 
and to rouse A enthusiasm for Greece. 

He was a little nervous in speaking Greek when 
we landed, but speedily recaptured the way of 
it, and the last I saw of him he was sitting at a 
café table in the square at Patras, surrounded by 
his countrymen, talking and gesticulating, happy 
and confident. 
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ANOTHER PRESCRIPTION. 


he middle-aged man who was giving himself a 
half-hour’s walk before breakfast had taken 
his ten-year-old boy along. “Papa,” asked 

the lad, “do you like such a long walk as this?” 


“Not particularly.” 

“What do you take it for?” 

“I thought you knew. I am ey it by the 
advice of Doctor Ringgold. He says it is the best 
exercise in the world, and every man ought to 
devote half an hour before breakfast, if he has the 
leisure, to —” 

Honk! Honk! 

Heeding the warning, they stepped out of the 
way of a huge touring car, which whizzed past 
them at the rate of thirty miles anhour. The man 
who was steering it waved his hand in greeting, 
and the middle-aged man responded rather stiffly. 

““Why, he knows you, doesn’t he, papa?’ asked 
the boy. 

“Ves.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Doctor Ringgold.” 


THE MEAN THING! 


rs. Poyndexter was just dropping off to sleep, 
but her husband was wakeful. “I heard 
a story to-day,” he began, ‘‘about —” 
“Oh, don’t bother me, Jason!” she murmured. 
“a remy ionins a 
“T was on ‘oin say — 
y ‘3 toh y 


“T don’t war ear it!” 

“Tt’s about — 

“Can’t you let me go to sleep!” 
“About Mrs. —” 


“Mrs. who?” demanded his wife, sitting straight 
up, wide-eyed and interested. ; 
“I’ve always noticed,” said Mr. Poyndexter, 
ata easy “that the way to get a woman’s atten- 
ion is to tell her a story about some other woman.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Cam, O, mile—camomile. 1. Dog, ma— 
dogma. 111. Sigh, wren—siren. 

2. 1. Donne, Pope. 11. Pope, Browning. 

3. Narrow, harrow; nard, hard; nares, hares; 
nail, hail; Nome, home; nope, hope. 

_4. Elba, able; tub, but; evil, live; emit, time; 
tip, pit; tool, loot. 
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DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD. 


PETUNIA DOLLS. 
By Eva Macfarlane. 


hen lilac time was past and all the chestnut flowers 
were dead, 

Each day I walked with sister round the big petunia-bed 

To watch how fast the thin green plants were spreading leaves about, 

And how the neatly folded buds were slowly coming out. 

More, more and more they came each day, with colors dark and light, 

Sometimes with blossoms white and red, and sometimes blue and white, 

Till all the bed was full of flowers, then she and | would go 

To where the border bushes grew, with berries white as snow, 

To get the bodies for our dolls — the berries at the end 

Of each small twig made feet for them — we had to “ make pretend” 

About their arms and faces — but the head we used to call 

That bit of stick that just stuck out when we had dressed each doll 

In frilly frocks that we picked out from the petunia-bed. 

We made three dresses for each doll; and sister chose dark red. 

I liked the white ones better, and the pale, pale amethyst. 

We always tried to choose them where they would not soon be missed. 

When we had made them hats to fit, of brightly colored phlox, 

We'd dance our dollies up and down the high nasturtiumed rocks. 

Wide morning-glory leaves made trunks, with wiry grass for straps, 

To pack their extra dresses in, their coats and evening wraps. 

Their dresses stayed much fresher when we kept them in the shade, 

And so the big geranium-star our nicest doll-house made. 

To them the stalks were giant trees, and on a windy day 

They lay so cozy there beneath they couldn't blow away. 
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THE DANCING BEAR. 


THE SEASHORE YACHT -CLUB. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 


oris and Philip’s home was in New York City, but when 

D summer came they always went to visit Grandmother 

Mason. She lived in a town that looked straight across 

the Atlantic Ocean, and both her grandchildren were sure that 
it was the finest place in the world. 

First of all, grandmother’s house was such a nice house for 
children. The kitchen floor was painted yellow and had big 
braided rugs that grandmother had made herself, and its door 
opened straight out into a shady apple-orchard, and the other 
side of this orchard was the shore, where Philip and Doris 
launched boats made of shingles, whittled to a point at one end 
and with a mast in the center carrying a paper sail, and 
watched the tide carry them far out into the harbor. 

‘‘When I am a grown-up man I shall have a yacht of my 
own,’’ Philip announced one summer’s day, as he and Doris 
carried their shingle boats to the shore. 

‘Then you can belong to a yacht-club, like Uncle Jim,’’ 
responded Doris. 

*‘Let’s have a yacht-club of our own, Doris!’’ suggested 
Philip. ‘‘We can ask the Williams boys to join, and I know 
grandfather will let us have the shed for a club-house.’’ 

“I don’t know what clubs do,’’ said seven-year-old Doris. 

“I dol’? declared Philip. ‘They have by-laws, and elect a 
commodore, and the commodore tells all the rest how glad he 
is that there is a yacht-club. I’ll be commodore. Let’s go ask 
the Williams boys now.’? So, putting the shingle boats very 
carefully under the fence at the foot of the orchard, Philip 
and Doris ran over to the next house to ask John and Vance 
Williams to join a yacht-club. 

That very afternoon they had their first meeting in the shed, 
—the Williams boys having agreed to join,—and elected Philip 





commodore. Then they voted that each member must bring a 
model of a boat to decorate the club-house, and shells and pretty 
stones. Vance Williams, who owned a splendid box of water- 
colors, said that he would paint a picture of a big vessel to pin 
up on the wall. 

‘*We ought to give a reception; that’s what my Uncle Jim’s 
yacht-club does,’’ said Commodore Philip. ‘‘Send invitations 
to people to come and see the club-house.’’ 

The members all thought that would be a fine idea, and 
Vance was persuaded to write the invitations. 

‘*Grandmother and grandfather,’’ suggested Doris, ‘‘and your 
father and mother, Vance, ahd your big sister.’’ 

*‘Can’t we ask Captain Jones?’’ suggested John Williams. 

Captain Jones owned a fishing-sloop, and lived all alone in 
a small house near the shore. The children all wanted Cap- 
tain Jones, and Doris ran into the house and brought out her 
box of paper for Vance to write the invitations on. 

‘*Let’s have it to-morrow,’’ said Commodore Philip. So 
Vance invited their proposed guests to come to the ‘‘Opening 
of the Seashore Yacht-Club in Mr. Charles Mason’s Shed’’ at 
two o’clock the next afternoon. 

At two the guests were all assembled, and the commodore, 
as advised by Captain Jones, told them how glad the members 
were to see their friends, and hoped they would all enjoy look- 
ing at the models and at the shells. 

And then a very wonderful thing happened. The Williams 
boys’ big sister said that if they would all please step into the 
next room refreshments would be served. 

The next room was Grandmother Mason’s kitchen, and the 
table was spread with a shining white cloth, and in the very 
center was a small, full-rigged schooner, about a foot long, 
with every sail set. And to the schooner was fastened a card 
bearing these words: ‘‘To the Seashore Yacht-Club from Cap- 
tain Jones.’’ 





While the children were admiring their gift, grandmother 
brought in a wonderful cake with white candies all over the 
top, and the Williams boys’ big sister came in with a tray 
filled with saucers of pink ice-cream. 

‘It’s just like a truly party,’’ Doris whispered to Captain 
Jones, and he whispered back that it was the nicest party he 
ever went to. 

As soon as the ice-cream and cake were eaten they all went 
back to the club-house, and there was another surprise! At 
the farther end of the club was draped a United States flag, 
and across one end was fastened a white ribbon with ‘‘S. 8. 
Yacht-Club.’’ 

‘*Now, commodore, another speech,’’ said Captain Jones. 
And when Philip stood up and bowed and said, ‘‘For the club 
and for myself I thank you,’’ the members and guests applauded 
loudly, and Captain Jones said it was a fine speech, and a 
fine club. 
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PUGGY DEE’S LESSON. 


( yr: Reese had a little pug dog given to him when he was 
five years old. Clay could not speak plainly, and he 
called him ‘‘Puggy Dee,’’ which was his way of saying 

Puggy Dear, and that was the dog’s name ever afterward. 

The two were always together, and had the gayest times. 
Clay’s home was in Florida, and not far from the seashore. 

The beach was his favorite playground, and there he and Puggy 
Dee found many strange and interesting things. There were 
great pink curlews, with queer spoon-shaped bills and long, thin 
legs, living in the long marsh close by. And there were 
snow-white herons, with long legs and bills, too, only their 
bills were as thin as their legs. It was fun to watch these birds 
wading in the water and fishing up shrimp and tiny fish from 
the bottom with their long bills. ‘Then they would toss the fish 
up in the air, and throwing back their heads, catch it in their 
wide-open mouths as it came down. And they were good 
catchers, as well as fishers, never missing their aim. Clay 
never tired of watching them. 

On the beach were all sorts of interesting things—sharks’ 
eggs, sea-beans, beautiful shells, and more treasures than I can 
tell of. The funniest were the fiddler-crabs, and they kept 
Clay and Puggy Dee busy all day long. They were little 
fellows, no longer than Clay’s chubby fingers or Puggy Dee’s 
curly tail. Each one had nine small claws to run and grab 
things with, and one big claw, for all the world like a big 
fiddle, hugged close to one side. 

They could scamper so fast that Clay and Puggy Dee never 
could catch them, try as hard as they might. They would 
creep out, oh, so quietly, while the crabs were scuttling about 
over the sand, but into their holes they would pop before Clay 
could grasp them. If he waited very still, out would peer an 
eye to see if the coast was clear; for the crabs had eyes on pegs 
that could look round a corner or out of a hole, which were 
very good eyes to have when a small boy and a dog were after 
one. At the slightest noise or movement, down would go the 
eye, and Mr. Crab, too, as he burrowed into his hole. 

Many times Clay tried to dig them out, while Puggy Dee 
stood by, all aquiver with excitement, ready to catch them; but 
it was of no use. The crabs could dig faster than Clay, and 
he never got one. 

One day Clay went down to the long steamer wharf with his 
father after crabs. These were big fellows, and each one had 
two big claws, as well as eight smaller ones. They lived in 
the deep water, in holes among the wharf-piers. 

Mr. Reese used no bait for his hooks, only pieces of red 
flannel tied to the line above the sinker. Clay watched these 
red rags as they went down into the clear water, and soon he 
saw a big claw reach out and catch hold of the line. Then out 
came another claw, and there was Mr. Crab swinging on the 
line, holding on with all his claws. Then there must be no 
noise. Clay must keep back all squeals of delight, and Puggy 
Dee must shut his bark up tight in his throat, even if it seemed 
as if they would burst, or Mr. Crab would be frightened and 
let go. And Papa Reese must draw the line up, oh, so care- 
fully and gently, while Clay must have the scoop-net all ready 
to slip under him, for Mr. Crab would let go when he reached 
the surface of the water. Then, when he was safely landed 
in the big basket on the wharf, such a noise as Clay and Puggy 
Dee made must have frightened all the crabs below. 

Soon half a dozen big crabs were in the basket, rattling and 
clashing their claws, and making the greatest commotion, as 
they fought each other and tried to get out. Papa Reese told 
Clay and Puggy Dee to keep away from them, or they would 
get nipped. But Puggy Dee would poke his inquisitive pug 
nose into the basket to see what was going on. All at once 
there was a sharp yelp, a great tussle, and there was poor 
Puggy Dee, dancing about with a crab hanging to his nose. 
Then there was a time! Round and round the wharf went 
the whole party, dancing in wild commotion: Puggy Dee mad 
with fright and pain, scurrying here and there, trying to get 
rid of his nose ornament; Papa Reese after Puggy, shouting 
and commanding him to keep still and let him take the crab 
off ; and poor little Clay, screaming and sobbing, running after 
them both. All in a snarl they were, dog and crab, man and 
boy, until, with an awful howl, Puggy Dee shot up the wharf 
and down the street like an animated bombshell, his agonized 
yelps sounding faintly back long after he was out of sight. 

There was no more crab-fishing for Clay, so his father gath- 
ered up the things, and they went home. There was no Puggy 
Dee there, and he did not come back that night. Clay cried 
himself to sleep, sorely missing the little round ball of fur that 
always slept at his feet, and full of fears and forebodings. 

But the next morning there was Puggy Dee, jumping against 
the door, and crazy with longing to see his little master. Such 
a glad reunion there was, and such condolences over poor 
Puggy’s sore nose! They never learned how he got rid of the 
crab, but he always dropped his head and tail and looked 
greatly ashamed whenever it was mentioned. But it is safe to 
say he had learned something about crab-fishing. 




















I know where many new 
stores are needed. 





Write me to-day for particulars regarding new 
variety store locations — also I'll be glad to tell you 
about a retail line that will pay maximum profits 
on a minimum investment. EDWARD B. MOON, 
7 W. Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 











te this month of June, when so 
many new homes are begun, what 
could be more appropriate than this 
offer of The New Home Sewing 
Machine—the machine that is built 
especially to take care of the varied 
work common to every home. 


Furthermore, in planning wedding 
gifts, what could be more practical, 
more pleasing, more necessary in 
the equipment in the new home 
than The New Home Machine ? 


Its mechanism is the simplest, 
most efficient, most durable that 
human genius can devise. It pos- 
sesses every improvement that 
improves, but is free from trivial 
differences that are simply ‘‘talk- 
ing points” and are of no practical 
value. 


The New Home warranty never 
expires. This machine is not sold 
under any other name. If you 
don’t know a New Home dealer, 
write us for the name of one and 
the New Home literature. 


/S THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., f 
Orange, Mass. 
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NERVOUS HEADACHE 


The bane of the busy modern women can be re- 
lieved almost immediately by the application of 


MENTHOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 


Nerve pains of all kinds yield quickly to its sooth- 
ing and healing qualities. 

This is but one of the twelve Vaseline prepara- 
tions that together form a safe and convenient medi- 
cine chest for the treatment of all the little accidents 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 


You should know the uses of the following: 


Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 


Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


WRITE for the FREE VASELINE BOOK 


It tells you what each preparation is especially 
good for, and how they should be used to gain im- 
mediate relief. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘ Vaseline’? Product 
7 State Street, New York 


London Office : 


42 Holborn Viaduct 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








Limit to “Sky-Scrapers.’’—The United 

States Supreme Court, in a case which 
came up from Massachusetts, has upheld the 
right of a state, under its police powers, to 
limit the height of buildings in an arbitrarily 
determined section of a city without offering 
compensation to property-owners. The case 
arose under an act of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature which divided the city of Boston into 
two sections, business and residential, and lim- 
ited the height of buildings in each respectively 
to 125 feet and 80 feet. It was contended that 
the law was unconstitutional, but the Supreme 
Court held that it was a proper exercise of the 
police power of the state, and in the interest 
of public safety. ® 


Atos Deadlock broken.—The Illinois 
Legislature, which had been balloting 
fruitlessly since January for a United States 
Senator, elected Representative William Lori- 
mer of Chicago, Republican, May 26th. Senator 
Albert J. Hopkins, whose term expired March 
3d, was the Republican primary candidate for 
retlection, but he failed to command the full 
party vote. Mr. Lorimer was elected by a 
coalition of 55 Republican and 53 Democratic 
votes. Mr. Lorimer is 48 years old, and with 
the exception of one term, has been a Repre- 
sentative since 1895. ., 


sige New Sultan of Turkey, in his first 
speech from the throne, which was read in 
the Chamber of Deputies May 20th, expressed 
deep regret for the massacres in Asiatic Turkey, 
but declared that the disturbances had been 
suppressed and measures taken to punish those 
who were responsible and to assist the sufferers. 
With God’s help, he declared, such events would 
not again occur in any part of the empire. At 
the conclusion of the speech, the Sultan repeated 
the oath to uphold the constitution. An inter- 
national committee has been formed at Con- 
stantinople, under the patronage of the Sultan, 
to relieve the sufferers at Adana and elsewhere, 
and the Rev. W. W. Peet, who represents the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions at Constantinople, has been chosen 
chairman of the committee on distribution. 


General Strike was ordered in France, 

May 19th, by the Federation of Labor, in 
support of the strike of the postal employés, 
but it was obeyed by comparatively few men, 
and was called off two days later. There were 
some collisions between strikers and police, 
but no serious disturbances. 


atholic Disabilities in Great Britain. 
Roman Catholics in Great Britain still 
labor under disabilities which survive from less 
tolerant times. No Catholic may fill the office 
of Lord Chancellor of Great Britain or that of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; the laws forbid 
residence and the acquisition of property to the 
Jesuits and other monastic orders ; and the oath 
which the sovereign takes upon his accession to 
the throne contains clauses in repudiation of the 
Catholic faith. A bill to repeal these obnoxious 
provisions was introduced in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Redmond, May 14th, and passed 
its second reading by a vote of 133 to 123. The 
premier gave cordial personal support to the 
bill, but it is not a government measure and is 
not likely to become law. This is the first 
time, however, that a bill to repeal these dis- 
abilities has passed its second reading. 
& 
gvonstitution for Persia.—Under strong 
pressure from Great Britain and Russia, 
and after a revolutionary agitation which had 
continued six months, the Shah of Persia, May 
5th, again proclaimed a constitution, and ordered 
elections on July 19th for a parliament to 
assemble at Teheran. 
& 


H22” Huttlestone Rogers of New 
York, vice-president of the Standard Oil 
Company, and one of the foremost financiers of 
the country, died suddenly May 19th, in his 
69h year. Like many other successful men, 
he began life as a poor 
boy, and in his youth sold 
newspapers, drove a gro- 
cery wagon, and worked 
as a brakeman on a rail- 
road. He went to Penn- 
Sylvania as soon as the 
oil-fields were discovered, 
and became early associ- 
ated with Mr. Rockefeller 
and others in the develop- 
ment of oil interests. The 
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The best preparation for the teeth is ** Brown’s 


Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’ [Ade. 








Summer School 


Are you unemployed ? or dissatis- 
fied with your present position P or 
get very low wages and see no 
prospect of advancement? If so 


= Can Help You-— 


A course in this most widely known busi- 
ness school will give you a thorough business 
training and qualify you to 


Increase Your Salary 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Pen- 
manship, Civil Service and Academic De- 
partments. Telegraph and Railroad Work 


also successfully taught. More than 1,000 
young men and women trained and placed in 
paying positions each year. Write for FREE 
prospectus to 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., B.L., President, 
Box 709, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

















S°WE SHIP o» APPROVAL 


ut a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
andallow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
ourunheard-of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 
Do not buy 
FACTORY PRICES 2iscycc' 
a pair of tires from any one at any price 
until you write for ourlarge Art Catalo: 
and fore our wonderful proposition oO 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 


everywhere are 

RIDER AGENTS astro i 

money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

We Sell cheaper than any other gos 

Tires, Coaster-Brakes single 

. parts, repairs and sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 
gt Wait ico to-day for our special offer. 

CYeL CoO.,Dept.G50,Chicago 




















pipe-line system of trans-§ ———————————— 
porting oil was largely his invention. He had 
large interests in gas companies, banks, cop- 
per-mines and railroads, and his last great 
achievement was the successful financing of the 
Virginian railway from the West Virginia 
coal-fields to tide-water at Norfolk, which was 
completed last April. Mr. Rogers’s fortune was 
estimated at from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000, 
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Baseball Goods. 


As solid as the gran- 
ite hills of old New 
Hampshire — their 
home. Whenever you 
go to buy baseball 
goods, remember our dog, 
and look for him on the 


If your dealer hasn’t pate 
Gin goods, sénd for ” 


















Ferris 


good ‘Waists 


Embody health, comfort and beauty. 
They encourage and develop a graceful 
contour in chil 

















Catalogue and Official 

Rule Book, both free. 

Draper & Maynard Co., 
Plymouth, N. H. 









Style 502 








Style 624 Sizes 
Price, $2.00 19 to 30 inches 
White only 
Note the illustration above. See the 


sweeping, graceful lines—then remem- 
ber—Ferris Waists are as soft as a 
glove, as easy as an undervest. Wear 


them and feel well, look well, de well. 


Inferior imitations are sometimes sold as 
Ferris Waists. Protect yourself bylooking for the 
name FERRIS GOOD SENSE on every waist. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 
Write for Ferris Book—FREE 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broaowar, New York 














Another Special Offer. 








The Swinging Couch-Hammock 
For Piazza, Camp or Bungalow. 








Our illustration can give but a suggestion of the comfort afforded by this 
newest member of the hammock family — the Swinging Couch-Hammock. One 
needs to use it to fully appreciate the wonderful advance that has been made over 
the old-style hammock. The Couch-Hammock combines the restfulness of a 
bed with the coolness of a hammock, and is ideal for outdoor sleeping. The 
construction of this Couch-Hammock is such that the occupant can sleep or read 
with luxurious comfort in a perfectly natural position—a feature not possible with 


the old-style hammock. 


The Couch-Hammock which we offer is made of heavy 12-ounce white 
canvas, with wooden frame, corded, soft-top mattress, and end pockets for books, 


magazines or newspapers. 


as a swinging settee, will hold four persons comfortably. 


ropes, all ready for hanging. 


It is 6 feet long by 2 feet 4 inches wide, and if used 


Shipped complete with 


This Couch-Hammock retails for $10.00, but in order to enable many of 
our subscribers to secure one for their homes, we make the following special offer: 


THE SPECIAL OFFER. 


Any Companion subscriber who 


sends us five new subscriptions 


for The Youth’s Companion between June 10th and August 31st 


will be given the Couch-Hammock described above. Shipped by 
freight or express, transportation charges in either case to be 
paid by the receiver. Shipping weight fifty pounds. 


Please Note. The value of a Reward for Perseverance, which we allow when five new 
subscriptions have been sent us, is included in the above Offer. We cannot allow another 
Reward for Perseverance, therefore, when the Swinging Couch-Hammock is ordered. 
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Here’ 's Just What You Want 
For Your Summer’s Fun | 


| | 
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APremoJunior No.1 


Boys, think of the fun it will be to) 
make good pictures yourself of the base- 
ball games, of your chums, of the woods, 
of father and mother, and in fact, of all | 
the things that you are interested in. 

You can do all this with the Premo Junior 
and it’s so easy to understand that you can 
commence to photograph within ten minutes 
after you get the camera. 

It makes pictures 2'4 x $14 inches in size, it 
loads in daylight, has automatic shutter for time 
or snap shot exposures. And it makes as good 
pictures as the average grown-up person gets | 
with the largest cameras. 

It costs such a little that any boy or} 


girl can have one. 
Price, Two Dollars 


We make three larger sizes of the same cam- 
era, all as easy to operate as the No.1. Premo 
Jr. No. 1A, for 244 x 44% pictures, $3.00; Premo 
Jr. No. 3, for 34 x 444 pictures, $4.00; Premo Jr. 
No. 4, for 4x 5 pictures, $5.00. 

Catalogue at the dealer’s, or write us. 


IMPORTANT~—In writing, please be sure 
to specify PREMO Catalogue. It's free. 


| Rochester Optical Division 





EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


28 South Street Rochester, N. Y. 






































SUNBURN 








Soothed and Refreshed by 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
For sunburn, heat rashes, 
summer eczemas, itchings, 


irritations, inflammations, 
chafings and bites and stings 
of insects, as well as for pre- 
serving, purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair 
and hands of infants, chil- 
dren and adults, these pure, 
sweet and gentle emollients 
are invaluable. 


Sold | Rasarhout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 

d’Antin: Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 


le 8. 
Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
2-page book, giving descrintion, 
tment and cure of affections of the skin and hair. 

















NATURE @ SCIENCE 








MARVEL FISH BAI 


Attracts more fish than any other 
| pre bait. Price 25 cents per can for $1.00, 
2 prepaid. Fishing Tackle Catz a FREI 

Japanese Novelty Co., Dept. 2, St. Louls. 





terilizing Milk.— Messrs. Henri and 

Stodel recently demonstrated to the French 
Academy of Sciences the practicability of steril- 
izing milk by means of the ultraviolet rays 
emitted by mercury vapor lamps. Milk thus 
treated can be completely sterilized in the cold. 
At the same meeting of the academy Mons. A. 
Gascard showed that milk to which potassium 
bichromate has been added as a preservative 
keeps much better in the dark. 

& 


Se Big Trees.—In the Calaveras National 
Forest there are two groves of big trees. 
In the North Grove, in Calaveras County, there 
are 10 trees each having a diameter of 25 feet or 
over, and more than 70 having a diameter rang- 
ing between 15 and 25 feet. The tree called the 
‘*Father of the Forests,’’ which now lies on 
the ground, is estimated to have had a height 
of 450 feet, and a diameter, at the ground, of 
more than 40 feet. The bark on these trees 
runs from 6 inches to 2 feet in thickness. 
Besides the giant sequoias, there are hundreds 
of sugar pines and yellow pines from 8 to 10 feet 
in diameter, and ranging to 275 feet in height. 
& 


Acme Language.— The Yana lan- 
guage of northern California represents a 
distinct linguistic stock, and had formerly three 
dialects, one of which is now extinct. It pos- 
sesses two forms of speech, one of which is 
employed by men speaking to men, while the 
other is used in all other cases. Practically, 
the language has only nouns and verbs, the 
adjectives, adverbs, numerals, interrogative pro- 
nouns and conjunctions being formed from the 
verbs. ® 


ss Grain by Suction.—At the Mill- 
wall Docks, London, a new installation of 
grain - handling and storing appliances has 
recently been put to work, including pneumatic 
elevators which draw grain out of the hold of 
a ship at the rate of 75 tons per hour for each 
elevator. Four work simultaneously, each 
dipping into a separate hold. The grain is 
lifted through flexible pipes to an elevation of 
80 feet. Band-conveyors, electrically driven, 
having a total length of 2% miles, carry the 
grain to the granary on the quay. 
& 


nother Wonderful Meteor.—At half 
past seven o’clock on the evening of Febru- 

ary 22d a fire-ball passed over southern England, 
producing what Mr. W. F. Denning says may 
be called ‘‘the meteoric spectacle of a genera- 
tion.’? The meteor varied in brightness and in 
color as it shot along. Its visible course was 
about 135 miles in length, and its velocity 20 
miles per second. During its flight the eleva- 
tion decreased from 60 to about 26 miles. 
When about half its flight had been performed 
it seemed to explode, but the principal mass 
continued onward after the outburst. At the 
point where the seeming explosion occurred a 
short luminous streak was left, and this imme- 
diately intensified and extended backward along 
the whole track. It became bent and distorted, 
atid ‘remained visible for two hours. At the 
end of its flight the meteor turned abruptly in 
its course, and fragments shot earthward. 


Then the trail bent eastward and extended | 


rapidly in a horizontal direction. 
2 


iver-Bottoms Below Sea-Level.— 
Below Cairo the Mississippi has a gradient 
of but a few inches per mile; for the last 500 
miles of its course the Amazon has an average 
gradient-of only an eighth of an inch per mile; 
between Sorbat and Khartum the slope of the 
Nile is only from a third to a half-inch per 
mile. But recently Dr. Isaiah Bowman and 
Mr. C. F. Graham have pointed out another sur- 
prising fact about the Mississippi, namely: that 
not only is the bottom of the channel 100 feet 
below the level of the Gulf of Mexico 20 miles 
above New Orleans, but that the most northerly 
point where the river-bottom occurs at gulf- 
level is 569 miles, by river, from the gulf. 
There are intermediate points where the bottom 
rises above gulf-level, but the first point where 
it attains that level is 388 miles, by river, from 
the gulf. * 


hielded by Sand.—During his extensive 

explorations in Central Asia, Dr. M. / 
Stein discovered in the desert northeast of 
Kashmir remains of human occupation, among 
which were many manuscript leaves in Chinese, 
Sanskrit, and the unknown language of Khotan, 
which had been preserved by the covering of 
sand blown over them, although the buildings 
that originally contained them had been de- 
stroyed. Remains of stucco relievos and fres- 
cos, as well as painted panels, had also been 
similarly preserved under their covering of 
sand. Lord Curzon, speaking of the region 
explored by Doctor Stein, says: ‘*The Greeks, 
the Indo-Scythians, the Indians, the Huns, the 
Tibetans, the Chinese, all converge at this his- 
torical rendezvous, and the sand overlays the 
records of their marches and meetings with its 
kindly and protective mantle.’’ 





to wring; hands 
keep clean. Women dll buy; 150% to Agents. 
Exclusive territory given; send for free catalogue. 


U.S. MOP CO., 704 Main Street, Leipsic, O. 
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JA Positive Relief ~_c > 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions ‘4 the die. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless substitutes 
but a reason for it.’ Delightful 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
Get Mennen’s (the ™al on receipt of 25c. 

original). Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J 

















Tooth Brush. 


Note the peculiar - 
arrangement of the r 
bristles. Brush the | * 
teeth lengthwise, not > 
crosswise, and thus =| i. 


clean between the 
teeth. The long bris- [ 
tles near the end are 
to clean the back f 
side of the teethand § 
yrevent secret decay. | 
fole in handle anda 
hooktohangbrushon. | 
Adults’ 
Youths’ 
Children’s 25c. 
Always sold in a 
yellow box. 
Dealers or by mail. 
Our booklet,“Tooth Truths,’ 






*LORENCE u'*’s. co. 
te 


the teeth. Send fo 


Florence Mfg. Co., 159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


U S T oO U T Low-priced 3-lb. | J@ry- 
Mop; turncrank | 



















| WIZARD 
REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL ae 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. 


Nickel-pitd 
Vas 5 in. long 
Pat'd 






Fires and re- 
c aha urges by pulling the trigger. Loadsfrom ™@ 

| ony Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 

All dealers, at A mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 

toe ith Pistol 55c oney- aa or U. 8. stamps, no coins 

| PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 


‘Table Refinement. 





eg 

To Seen 
insure 

I a 
a quiet ~ 
table ee 
service 
use 


| 
|| Knitted 
‘Table 

Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash 


Inquire of First-Class Dry 
Goods Llouse. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


Who Wants “Bonnie Boy” 


This is and this Beauti- 
Bonnie ful Cart? 


Send 
For 
Free 
Booklet. 










erness’’ 
cart, one of 
our famous Tony 
Pony vehicles. 
The children in 

the cart are hav- § 
ing the most fun! 
They can't spill, 
for the carts are 
so built that tipping over is impossible, 


“Bonnie Boy" is city 
broken and doesn't mind an automobile, a street car or a railroad 
engine the least bit. Won't scare at anything. 


86 styles of children's 
The ‘Tony Pony Line vehicles—the most fash- 
ionable patterns on the boulevards of a!) the large cities. We have 
150 imported Shetlands to select from. We send the Tony Pony out- 
fit complete—pony, harness and cart. Write for illustrated catalog 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 11 Bidg:, Kalamazoo, 
We also make the Reliable Michigan line of pleasure vehicles. 




















Tanot Maan Rec. US Pat Ore 


hiclels 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
“Che Dainty 
Mint Coaeaved 

Condy Coated 


Chewing Gum 


Particularly | ” art 
after inner 


YOUR FRIEND GOING 


TO CAMP KNOWS the 
value of Chiclets in his outfit. 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 
rank f. fieer & Company Inc. 
Philadelphia, WU. 4. A. and Toronto, Can. 
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Dr. Lyon’s 


Lyon 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath 
Used by people of 
refinement for almost 


Half a Century 
——Szz 

















Pens that Write Right 


Perfect penmanship—fine hair lines and 
even shading—is only possible when 
the pen is perfect. The smoothly 
rounded points,even temper, cor- 

rect form and great elasticity of 


pencerian 
teel Dens 


make every man’s “hand” a 
good one. Absolutely right for 
every kind of writing. A sample 
card of 12 different kinds sent bes 
for 6 cents’ postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 























**Come on and bring 
those UMC Cartridges!’’ 


Just as important to take 
U MC .22’s for your rifle 
as a good lunch for your- 
self. Feed your rifle on 
U MC Cartridges—the cor- 
rect food for all rifles. 

Why correct? Because 
we test our Cartridges in 
every make of rifle. Your 
rifle is bound to shoot bet- 
ter with U MC .22’s 

Try your rifleand UMC 
Cartridges on our Official 
Targets, sent free upon re- 
quest to Department 15. 


Every Cartr tdge Shoots the Same. Steady Your 


Aim With Ll uC Steady Quality. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City. 





“OILRIGHT 


“sin One” revives old 
sewing machines,clocks, 
typewriters, guns, bi- 
eycles, making them 
work like new. “38 
One” removes dirt, re- 
lievesfrictionand makes 
all action parts work 
smoothly, easily and ac- 
curately. Will not cake, 
gum or collect dust. 


“3 in One” 


cleans and polishes 
furniture, varnished or 
veneered woodwork - 
prevents rust and tar- 
nish on brass and nickel 
trimmings, bathroom 
and kitchen fixtures. 
Keeps bright silverware, 
glass and bric-a-brac in 
allclimates and weather. 
jrite now for 
good free sample 

and booklet. 


3 in One Oil Company, 
43 B’way, New York. 
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succession, and finally got within reach of my arm. 
Then suddenly up he came in a springy rush, and 
whizzed past my head, safe at last. 

‘Never before or since have I seen anything like 
so passionate a revulsion from the depths of de- 
spair to exultant, triumphant, uncontrollable joy. 
He launched himself at me screeching and scream- 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is on ilige- 


trated weekly paper, for all the mily. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weeny issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
4 us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your — issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FLIES. 


n former times it was the 

big things that froze men’s 
hearts with fear—the mythical 
giants, the dragons, the spec- 
ters. Now science has taught 
us that the little things are the 
dangerous ones—the insects, 
mosquitoes and flies, and the 
microbes, those immeasurably minute plants and 
animals, too small for the unaided human eye to 
see. 

We first learned of the part the mosquito plays 
in the transmission of malaria and yellow fever, 
but the menace that there is to mankind in the 
house-fly was for long unsuspected. It is only 
about fifteen years ago that the first heeded warn- 
ings were uttered against this insect, and its actual 
guilt as a murderer of men was clearly demon- 
strated only at the time of the Spanish War, when 
so many of the flower of American youth died of 
the typhoid fever that decimated the volunteer 
army in the detention camps in all parts of the 
country. 

So active is the fly in the spread of this disease 
that it has been proposed in a recent publication 
of the United States Department of Agriculture to 
rename it the “‘typhoid fly.” 

It may carry the germs of this disease in one of 
two ways, either directly by soiling its feet with 
the discharges from fever patients, and then flying 
off and alighting upon food or falling into milk; or 
else by eating matter contaminated with typhoid, 
and carrying the germs in its intestinal canal and 
depositing them upon food. 

But it is not alone typhoid that flies spread. 
The germs of tuberculosis may readily be carried 
by them unless the patient has heeded the warn- 
ings sounded on all sides, and taken care to de- 
stroy all expectorated matter. -The virus of a sore 
may be taken up by a fiy’s feet and deposited on 
a cut or abraded surface of the skin of another 
person. Any disease, indeed, which is capable of 
inoculation or of being spread by the taking in of 
its germs with food or drink may be spread by 
these noxious insects. Some methods of destroy- 
ing them and guarding against the danger from 
them will be considered in this place next week. 
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MUTUAL PERIL. 


Be. parece was the name of a small dog that 
accompanied John Muir and the Rev. 8S. H. 
Young on their trip to Alaska in 1879. Although 
the dog was capable of great idleness, Mr. Muir 
says that Stickeen was always ready for adven- 
ture, and until one memorable occasion did not 
seem to know the meaning of fear. He would 
wade and wallow through snow, climb over rocks 
and crevasses with the patience and endurance of 
a determined mountaineer. Mr. Muir had planned 
to visit a glacier, and on the day set the wind was 
blowing a gale. Nevertheless, he started. 

“Mr. Young and the Indians were asleep, and 
so, I hoped, was Stickeen; but I had not gone a 
dozen rods before he left his bed in the tent and 
came boring through the blast after me. 

“That a man should welcome storms for their 
exhilarating music and motion, and go forth to see 
God making landscapes, is reasonable enough; 
but what fascination could there be in such tre- 
mendous weather for a dog? 

“T stopped and did my best to turn him back. 
*Now don’t!’ I shouted. ‘I can’t carry you all day 
or feed you, and this storm will kill you.’ 

“As well might the earth try to shake off the 
moon. So at last I told him to come on if he 
must; and we struggled on together, and thus 
began the most memorable of all my wild days. 

“Stickeen showed neither caution nor curiosity, 
wonder nor fear, but bravely trotted on as if 
glaciers were playgrounds. 

“I kept warning him to be careful. Finally, to 
my dismay, I discovered that our last jump had 
landed us on a narrow island about two miles long. 
How I got up that cliff I never could tell, chipping, 
climbing, holding on with feet and fingers in mere 
notches. 

“But poor Stickeen, the all-hairy, sleekit beastie, 
think of him! Never before had the daring midget 
seemed to know that ice was slippery or that there 
was any such thing as dangeranywhere. But now 
his natural composure vanished utterly in a tumul- 
tuous storm of fear. 

“Atlast, with the courage of despair, he crouched 
down on the brink of the hollow I had made for my 
knees. Then he worked slowly over the edge of 
that step, and into the next one and the next one in 





ing and shouting, as if saying, ‘Saved! saved! 
saved!’ Thereafter, often as he caught my eye, 
he seemed to be trying to say, ‘Wasn’t that an 
awful time we had together on the glacier?’”’ 


* @¢ 


A BOY BOUND TO SUCCEED. 


nder the head-line of ““How it is done in Free 

America,” the story of Abraham Potekel, 
fourteen years old, who a few years ago was taken 
to the police headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
from the Union Station, where a policeman had 
found him, is told by a writer in the Cleveland 
Press. The boy had been tagged through from 
New York, immigrant style, but the address was 
wrong, and when the error was discovered at 
Cleveland, the boy was homeless. 

He begged not to be deported, because his 

arents “sold their cow to buy his transpor- 

tion.” A kind family gave him shelter, and he 
began the next day to sell papers for a living. He 
went to night-school, learned to speak English in 
six weeks, and in a year had sent three hundred 
dollars to his parents in Hungary. 

He has now become the proprietor of a small 
gonaeess and stationery shop. He sent to Europe 

or his sister, who, he says, will soon speak Eng- 
lish well enough to take care of the shop so that 
he can go to school. 

His heart is set on becoming the owner of the 
large building of which his little shop occupies an 
inconspicuous corner, and persons who know the 
boy have no doubt as to his accomplishing his 
purpose. 
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BADLY HURT. 


magination has a good deal to do with troubles; 

it can both create and intensify them. A writer 
in the Kansas City Journal tells of an incident 
that occurred on a Kansas train some time ago. 
The rails spread, and the engine, tender and bag- 
gage-car left the track, but the jar was not hard 
enough to disturb the sleepers in the rear Pull- 
mans. 

In the last Pullman the porter was shining shoes: 
and thinking that the train was stopping at an 
unusual place, he went ahead to see what was the 
matter. He was told that the engine could be put 
back again within a couple of hours and the track 
— So he went back to his shoes. 

uddenly a —t ee out of one of the berths 
and a man shou! ‘Say, porter, what we stop- 
Pag ave for?” 

“Oh,” answered the pee. “we had a wreck.” 

“A wreck? Wow! Oh—oh—oh—oh—wow—wow! 
ay ae Myneck! Mychest! Myback! Oh— 
rs) —0! ” 


e ¢ 


THE ODOR OF SANCTITY. 


mericans, having at home little that is really 
ancient, are apt to reverence antiquity abroad. 
The wonder of the average tourist from ‘“‘the 
States” in the presence of the ruins of Europe is 
familiar to the foreigner, and a phlegmatic visitor 
is rather a relief. 

A gentleman resident for some years in Rome, 
says a writer in the Philadelphia Record, relates 
that he has found but one such traveller. 

“He is a Southerner, and I gave a day to show- 
ing him about. The first church we visited was, I 
think; the Ara Coeli, onthe Capitoline Him. ‘ 

“This church,’ I said, ‘is about a thousand 
y 


ears old.’ 
“*Humph!’ said he. ‘It smells a lot older!’” 
*¢ ¢ 


WIFELY PRIDE. 


here is no telling what quaint turns wifely pride 
and devotion may take. Sir Melvill Beach- 
croft, says a writer in M. A. P., while waiting in a 
tenement-house for the occupant of the first floor 
to admit him, chanced to overhear two women 
conversing on the stairs. 

One remarked that her husband always wore a 
clean shirt every Sunday morning. 

“Well, now,” responded the other, “I never 
cares about Sundays, but.I allays do see that ’e 
’as a clean shirt Saturday afternoons, ’cos that’s 
the time ’e is generally drinking, and when ’e does 
take ’is coat off to fight I do like to know ’e looks 
nice and clean.” 


A BASE TRICK. 


t often happens that the easiest way to do a 
thing is the wrong way, maintains a writer in 
the Washington Star. The story is told of a man 
who had great difficulty in spelling words that 
had “ei” and “ie” in them. One day a friend 
offered to give him an infallible rule for such cases. 
“It is a rule,” he said, ‘‘that in forty-seven years 


has never failed me.” 
His friend expressed his delight and waited. 


The man resumed: 

“The rule is simply this: Write your ‘i’ and 
‘e’ exactly alike, and put your dot exactly be- 
tween them.” 


TO BE SURE. 


he necessities of conversation frequently lead 
to odd abbreviations. Mrs. Sullivan and Mrs. 
Harrigan, the other day, were conversing across 
the fence that separated their respective clothes- 
yards. A high wind was blowing, and each 
woman from her post amid the lines had to shout 
to make herself heard. 
“Mrs, Sullivan,” shouted Mrs. Harrigan, “did 
yez fe to the ball last night?” 
“Yis,”’ shouted the other, in the gale, “I was!” 
wee cried Mrs. Sullivan. 
“ n ” 


* © 


AN INTERMITTENT MEMORY. 


a customer appeared at the grocery-store, 
Says a writer in the Century Magazine, and 
the smiling grocer asked him what he wanted. 

“Please, mister,” said the boy, “‘I can’t remem- 
ber what ma sent me for, but you can give me two 
cents’ worth 0’ peppermint candy, ’cause she said 
I could keep the change.” 


FACIAL BEAUTY PRESERVED 
By Cuticura Soap, Assisted By Cuticura 
Ointment, the Great 

Skin Cure, 
Because of its delicate, medicinal llient, sanative 
and antiseptic properties, derived from Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure. Cuticura Soap is believed 
to be not only the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap ever compounded, but it is also the 
purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. For 
facial eruptions, skin irritations, scalp affections, fall- 
ing hair, baby rashes and chafings, red, rough hands, 
and sanative, antiseptic cleansing, Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is 


priceless. [Adv. 
and 2c. postage. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 
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Summer Dresses 


HE new summer 

dress and waist 
effects — stripes 
and polka dots 
on white and 


tinted grounds of 








the latest fash- 
ions. All the mo- 
dish plain shades 
are shown in 
Serpentine Crepe. 
Sold everywhere 
at not over 19c. 


Ask your retailer for 
. I once pw easily 
¢ patterns:or colorings you desire, he can 
er. If he will not, write us for free sample 
, and list of retailers selling Serpentine Crepe. 


PACIFIC MILLS, BOSTON. 




















elch's 


Grape Juice 


has the richness and the flavor of 
full-ripe, fresh-picked Concord 
Grapes. It is made by a process 
which transfers the juice from 
the clusters to the bottles un- 
changed in any way, and is so 
pure that physicians prescribe it. 
Welch’s is put up in the heart 
of the great Chautauqua Grape 
Belt under ideal conditions and 
sold only under the Welch label. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep 
Welch’s, send $3.00 for trial 
dozen pints, express prepaid 
east of Omaha. Booklet of 
forty delicious ways of using 
Welch’s Grape Juice free. 
Sample 3-0z. bottle by mail, 
10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 


Westfield, New York. 























A Summer Stove 
of Unusual 
Convenience 


Your kitchen is really in- 
complete without a New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 

Not only does this stove 
do anything that any other 
stove will do, but it does it 
quicker, better, at less cost 
for fuel, with less trouble to 
you and all without percepti- 
bly raising the temperature of 
the kitchen. 

Think what comfort and 
convenience it means to 
have a 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


for summer cooking. 
keeping cooked food hot. 


Note the CABINET TOP for warming dishes and 
Also the drop shelves for holding small cooking 


utensils, and bars for holding towels—features entirely new to oil-stoves. 
It is as substantial in appearance and as efficient in practice as the modern 
steel coal range. In convenience it far surpasses any other 


Top. 


stove. Three sizes. Can be had with or without Cabinet 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 





™ Rayo 





AM 


and large quarterly bills for the same, 
pet a Rayo Lamp—the best, hand- 
somest and most economical light for a home. 


dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


If you are troubled 
by flickering gas 


If not with your 















































INVITATION. 


ya are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 


repay a visit. 
* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Oo" Tuesday, June ist, Boston’s new business 
organization began to call itself the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a consolidation which had 
been in progress for almost a year having been 
formally consummated on that day. It united 
the Board of Trade, which associated some 
twenty commercial bodies; the Merchants’ As- 
sociation, which stood chiefly for the large 
retail concerns ; and the old Chamber of Com- 
merce, which represented the grain and shipping 
interests. Various other trade associations are 
preparing to affiliate with the Chamber, which 
started with the largest membership that ever 
assisted the beginning of a business body in 
this country—between twenty-five hundred and 
three thousand. 

The work mapped out for the Chamber, 
which has been described as ‘‘a trust of the 
city, working for the common good,’’ contem- 
plates an annual expenditure of about one 
hundred thousand dollars. Monthly meetings 
will be held, when some special topic will be 
discussed, and experts upon the subject will 
fiddress the members. Thirty or more commit- 
tees have been chosen to take up matters that 
concern the commercial prosperity of Boston 
and New England, and prepare the Chamber 
to act intelligently and unitedly. Already the 
organization has moved to correct inequalities 
in railroad traffic rates that bear unjustly upon 
this region; upset an unwarranted advance in 
express rates ; procured the quadrupling, almost, 
of the appropriation for a new custom-house at 
Boston ; taken a long step toward the establish- 
ment of a forest reserve in New England; 
effectively advocated reform in taxation, savings- 
bank insurance, and various movements for 
practical or technical education, and perfected 
arrangements for a better understanding with 
and trade extension to northern New England. 
‘We shall make mistakes, undoubtedly,’’ says 
a prominent citizen who was active in the con- 
solidation, ‘‘but we are trying our best to make 
our fair contribution toward a better Boston, 
and we want every citizen of Boston, man, 
woman, boy and girl, to help along the work, 
and contribute his or her quota to the advance- 
ment of our beloved city.’’ 

The cover-page picture shows the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, a Romanesque structure 
on India Street, just beyond the custom-house, 
where the new organization is housed in a 
manner befitting its dignity and its many and 
important activities. ° 

he sliding-scale agreement, which automatic- 

ally regulates the remuneration of the 
twenty-five thousand operatives in the Fall 
River print-cloth mills, provides that when 
the margin between the cost of cotton and the 
selling price of cloth drops a certain amount, 
the manufacturers may cut wages. Last No- 
vember they had the right to enforce a reduction 
of about eight per cent., but waived it. Again, 
last month, they could have made a cut of about 
five per cent., but waived the right once more. 
The agreement represents the employés’ own 
view of fair conditions. That the manufacturers 
are so willing to better it and be generous, rather 
than narrowly just, is much to their credit. 
& 
‘o make Reading ‘‘the cleanest town in Mas- 
sachusetts’’ is the ideal cherished by the 
Clean-Up Club, which, promoted by the local 
woman’s club, has enlisted almost all the 
Reading school children. Specifically, the pur- 
pose of the club is to keep the streets and yards, 
back yards included, free from scraps of paper 
and other refuse. One day each year, and 
more, if necessary, will be set aside as ‘‘Clean- 
Up day,’”’ and between whiles the boys and 
girls will try to prevent the accumulation of 
rubbish. Such an enterprise is always worth 
while, and when the children are interested, 
the outlook for it is never less than hopeful. 
Even in the poorer quarters of New York and 
other large cities youthful volunteers have fre- 
quently made a wonderful improvement in the 
condition of the thoroughfares. 
& 
ither of our ‘‘shoe towns’’ could have made 
the shoes for Holland’s baby princess, but 
as it chanced the opportunity fell to Brockton, 
in which city seventeen pairs for the royal 
infant were recently produced—the most costly 
shoes, it is said, that were ever made in this 














country for a baby. One pair is lined with a 
piece of satin from Queen Wilhelmina’s wed- 
ding-gown. Brocaded satin that costs one 
hundred dollars a yard in the piece has been 
used for another. One pair is made of cloth 
of gold, a second of cloth of silver, and still 
another of the finest white Parisian kid. The 
price that was charged by the Brockton artists 
in leather has not been divulged. Whatever it 
was, the compliment implied in the order was 
worth an equal amount. 

& 


hen the forces man has harnessed for his 

comfort manage to break loose, he has a 
chance to realize how powerful they are. It 
was only a water-pipe that burst in a suburb 
of Boston the other day, but it spouted a for- 
midable geyser twenty feet in the air, tore a 
hole thirty feet in diameter in the road-bed, 
and then filled the street in places to a depth 
of almost five feet—all this in less than an hour. 
Tons of débris made long stretches of land 
impassable, dogs had to swim to reach their 
homes, and the sudden flood would have 
drowned a boy, had he not been rescued just 
in time by the drivér of a wagon. Residents 
whose lawns were washed away will remember 
the episode for some time. Probably in future 
when they draw water they will try to turn 
the faucet gently. ° 


everal corn and apple exhibitions are an- 
nounced to be held in New England in the 
autumn, and the prospect seems to be promo- 
ting a revival of agriculture and horticulture in 
certain departments. As for Massachusetts, 
the secretary of the State Board-of Agriculture, 
greatly encouraged at the outlook, says that the 
farmers have set out so many apple-trees that 
they have exhausted the supplies of the nurs- 
eries, have set out thousands of other fruit-trees 
also, and indicate that they mean to plant 
nearly twice as many acres to corn as in years 
past. Reports of much the same nature come 
from the other states. They almost warrant a 
picture of New England well supplied with 
corn without the usual help from the West, and 
show, at any rate, that the old farms are capa- 
ble of producing a good deal more than has of 
late years been expected from them. 


® ¢ 


THE NATIONAL GAME. 
r. John T. McCutcheon fixes the average 
daily baseball mortality among grand- 
mothers at seven thousand, declares a writer in 
the Atlantic Monthly, and also quotes Mr. 
Hashimura Togo’s description of ‘‘Baseball- 
ing. ”? 

**Baseballing,’’ writes Mr. Hashimura Togo, 
‘tis National Sport. Walk some distance to 
suburbs of trolley, when all of a suddenly you 
will notice a sound. It is a very coi tional 
a -law sound of numberous voices oing it 

1 at once. Silence punctuates this. Then 
more of.’’ 

Addressing himself to a policeman, Mr. Togo 
solicits enlig tenment : ‘Why all this’ yell about, 
unless of | anna? 

‘*Three men have got home,’’ explains the 
officer. 

‘*So happy to welcome travellers! Have them 
Sa long absent for such public 


Later on Mr. Togo is evidently a looker-on 
at the national sport. He writes, ‘*Occasionally 
that German intelligence what set next to 
me would say with — ‘Kill that umperor ! 

I wait for very large hour to see death of this 
Hon. Umperor, but it did not occur as I seen. 


Too bad! I had very good seat to see from. 
‘““More yells of shouts in head, I = an 
enthusiasm. Such sound of hates! Port! 


Arthur was took with less noise.’’ 

Mr. Togo, in his heathen blindness, ma 
question the essential Americanism of baseba ball, 
Micky O’ Hooligan sees more of America at a 
ball game and hears more of it than anywhere 
else. And when, with spirit at once softened 
and elated, he turns toward home, and is halted 
in the street by a representative of the abhorred 
‘*plutocrat’’ class, he overlooks artificial dis- 
tinctions, as created by a Panama hat, gloves, 
and a swagger stick, and ungrudgingly ,divulges 
the score. ‘‘A mon’s a mon, for a’ that 
The next day, as he discusses the game an th 
Father Hogan and Morris Rosenberg, with 
Patrolman McNally and a worker from the 
settlement, with a “‘scab’’ and a walking dele- 
gate, he finds always a glow of fellow feeling, 
so strong and so genuine as in some sort to 
bespeak a realization of that noble American 
ideal, the - brotherhood of man. 


TARLETON CAMPS FOR BOYS. 
5 Weeks $75, 10 Weeks $125. 


Lake Tarleton in White Mountains, New Hampshire. 
Strictly high-class. Athletics, prospecting, camp life, 
ogy 
LORIS M. 


Bryant & Stratton 








shing, hunting. Booklet on application. 
. JOHNSON, 23 Conant Hall, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 

mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very small 
1. . Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for ‘college, scien- 
tific school and business. Young boys in separate building. 


Address Dr. I. KE. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


BOOKKEEPING. 20s, "sci," 
e ever seen for 
SELF - INSTRUCTION. Highly commended by 
Chief Examn’r of U. 8S. Civ. Serv., Director of Mint, 
Comptr, of Cur’ney, Treas’r of U.S. , Chief Cashier of 
pank of a. 5 fae eminent teachers. Sent post-pa — 
for $1. Hutchinson, 14 14 Wales 8t., De Dorchester, 








How Would You Like to Have City 
Water in Your Country Home? 


You can have it at small expense with satis- 
faction guaranteed by using 


THE OLDS PNEUMATIC 
ae otis 

















Superior to all others because it consists of 
the famous Olds Gasoline Engine, which has 
been the standard of the country for over 
thirty years. The personal advice of a com- 
petent engineer is secured by you without 
charge in installing this simple plant. 

Let us make you an estimate on the cost for 
your home. You can just as well have city 
conveniences in the country as not. 

Write for complete information to 


THE OLDS GAS roar C.. 75 Beverly St., BOSTON. 
Main Office : 997 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. 











Here It Comes! 
" The best that money 


can buy" in all its 
delicate flavor 


and relish. A 
dish that makes the 
appetite take notice, 

creamed to a nicety, 


66 99 Sliced 
Acme” bs 


open to dirt and dust, but all 








| /sweet. 


delicious flavor. 


Boston. 














cAMP. LILLIPUT for Small Girls. Tocated neat 
Sg ey Food. “Te ac ton p by _a~- ar 
address Emma J. Chapman, Nobleboro, Me. 








FROM THE FAMOUS Taylor’ S 
Hat 
Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
ost-paid, ©#n’t be beaten for 
> _ comfort and conve 


nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
. ready for a journey 


or the piazza. Made of fine quality 

fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 

The same style Hat made of extra 

fine quality fur felt in id, and 

light tan, price, Post- pak 

a tion gue oe m 1.50 50 
funded. Senc alana te 

TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 cemver St., BOSTON, MASS. 

istablished 1870. 

Under management of the same family nearly 40 years. 


















No hard, tough fiber, as in some brands, not 


"done to a turn" in flavor, thin-sliced and care- 
fully packed in glass jars hermetically sealed. 
It reaches you moist and tender —clean and 
If such a difference appeals to your 
 jadgquent and palate, specify "ACME" 
brand — the Red Band Package. 

"ACME" PEANUT. BUTTER — prepared from the finest grade of 
Spenich ponnete, soosied, shelled, hulled and conthed by a qpeciel proces 
that produces a uniform, smooth, creamy butter, free from grit and of a most 


Booklet of Receipts — Free. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS. 


New York. 


Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 





Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache :vstantly—as soon - you 
apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 

There are imitations. Don’t take them. See 
that you get Dent’s Toothache Gum, at al! 
druggists or by mail, 15 cents. Dent’s Corn 
Gum, cures corns and bunions, 16 cents. 

C. 8. DENT & CO., 61 Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich. 











Beef 





selected beef 


Si 
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Reach Masks 


Used by All the Leading Big League Catchers 


and best catchers on college and semi-professional teams. New 
features—green, transparent sunshade; special elastic headpiece; 
special side and head pads. 
metal finish to prevent reflection of light. 
The Reach Guarantee 
The Reach Trade Mark guarantees perfect goods. Should defects 
appear, we will replace any article army rh gpd cost 
(except Base Balls : and Bats retailing under $1.00 

The Reach Official Base Ball Guide — at dealers’ 

FREE— 
200color illustration 
A 


Finest, extra heavy steel wire, gun 


mail, 10 cents. 
909 Reach Base Ball Catalogue ~— 


4. REACH on.2008iatip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified. 

Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 





























Sea Green and 
perfect protection. 
Afford clean cistern water. 
trifle more than short-lived roofing. 
Don’ “te spend more money for poor roofing. 





SEA GREEN AND PURPLE SLATE 


is nature’s own product—not man-made. Quarried from solid rock—split into 
convenient form for laying, and then in its natural state ready for the roof. 


It can’t burn, 
Slate Roofs 


reen or 
never wear out and never require painting and repairing, like allother roofing. 


Slate Roofs are suitable for any building, new or old. Give 
Reduce insurance rates because spark and fire-proof. 
Not affected by heat or cold. 


First cost—only a 


Settle your roof question for all time. 
Write to us for our free book, 
t willsave you money. Give name of your local roofer. Write to-day. 


AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box 2, Granville, N. Y. 


























GROCERIES 





JUNE 10, EBS 5 
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“Silver Quarter 
COFFEE 


A delicious blend of fine coffees. 
Calculated to meet the need of a superb 
coffee at moderate price. Don’t think: 
“Silver Quarter’’ Coffee is cheap coffee 
because it’s only a guarter— 


25 Cents. 


We might charge you 35 cents for it and 
put the difference in the /ade/, but what’s 
the use? You can’t drink the label. 


We give you not only the 
greatest coffee value ever 
offered for 25 cents, but 
pack a fine, thin, beautiful 
glass tumbler free in every 
can of coffee. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ‘‘ SILVER QUARTER’ COFFEE AND 














EXTRACTS 


Use but half as much as of 
ordinary extracts. 


Full measure bottles, no de- 
ceptive paneled sides. 


Pure before pure food laws 
were thought of. 


Baker Extract Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 





COLLECT A SET OF THESE BEAUTIFUL TUMBLERS FREE. FREE 
——————— — oo n 
SWAIN, EARLE 6&6 COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 2 
















Have you tried 
Sulpho-Napthol Toilet 





10c. 


















25c. Soap? 
50c. , 
son Strenuous 
BOTTLES Days are continually experi- 
as enced by us in our endeavor to 
in tell the many uses of and the good 


that can be accomplished by 


“phon 


Reg US. Pat, Office 


YELLOW 
PACKAGES 





Never has there been discovered anything that 
will enable the housewife to get rid of dirt, freshen 
and brighten rugs and carpets, annihilate disease 
germs of every description so thoroughly as 
Sulpho-Napthol. It is a delightful toilet prep- 
aration when a few drops are added to the bath. 
Never sold under any other name. Beware of imitations. 

is j | SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, BOSTON. 
lik ih | SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agts., 88 Broad St., Boston. 

Sar 


































MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 


Makes a dessert not only dainty and enjoyable, but 
possessing great food value. One of the best 
known expert chemists in the country analyzed 
Minute Tapioca fifteen years ago, when it was 
first put on the market, and wrote of it as follows: 

GENTLEMEN. I have examined your Minute Tapioca and find 
it a triumph of new science, a pure and perfect article, rich in 
nutriment, readily digested and delicious. 

Yours respectfully, 
WILLARD H. MORSE, 

Consulting Chemist, Westfield, N. J. 


ff This is arare instance in which a scientist 
becomes enthusiastic and praises the article 
tested. So much for Minute Tapioca’s value— 
now a. word as to its convenience. 


IT REQUIRES NO SOAKING, 


but is, like the Minuteman, always ready. Quickly. cooked, 
never soggy, gummy or lumpy, but light and delicious. 


A Package Makes 6 Quarts. 


Ask your grocer for it. Look for the 
MINUTEMAN on the package. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
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Better 


Than Coffee. 
Try It. 























You will 
be surprised 
to see how thor- 
oughly you will enjoy 
Old Grist Mill. In color, aroma 
and flavor it is so like the best coffee 
that you hardly notice any difference. 


It’s an aid to digestion, quiets the 
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nerves, cleansing, regulating to the sys- 
G) tem — keeps you well. It has supplanted OLD GRIST MILL 
coffee in thousands of homes. It is making SELF -RAISING 







BISCUIT FLOUR 
for biscuits, muffins, 
griddle cakes, etc. 
Reliable. Never Fails. 


new converts daily. 


If we can persuade you to try one package, we'll risk our 
future on your own experience. Order of your grocer. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 































{/YER’S 
RY STAL BLUE 


“T always use Sawyer’s 
because it bleaches, 
gives a beautiful tint, 
and restores the color 
to linens, laces and 
goods that are 
worn and faded.” 








Sold in sprinkling-top bottles. 


50 Years 
the People’s Choice. 
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A Mirror-Smooth Shine 
on your stove will really 
please you when you find 
that you can have it with no 
dust and almost no effort at 
all by using our ready-mixed 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


It is absolutely safe for a child to 
- use—not inflammable or explosive like 
some inferior so-called liquids that al- 
ways settle out. Apply it with a wet 
cloth and polish lightly with a dry cloth 
and it is done. Try it next time. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors, 


Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 























